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To Antony Cutler 


he personal involvement of Theodore Metochites 

(1270-1332) in patronizing the reconstruction 
and decoration of the Chora monastery, his great 
artistic and spiritual foundation, is one of the most 
engaging issues for researchers in Byzantine art and 
architecture. The connection between the patron 
and the monastery’s iconographic program has been 
explored extensively. Significant studies persuasively 
point to Metochites’ influence on the depiction of 
certain representations, among them scenes from the 
Life of the Virgin and Enrollment for Taxation, which 
reflect his political office and his career as a statesman 
in general.’ Rather than propose an interpretation of 
the cycles on Christ’s ministry and miracles in light of 
Metochites’ political aspirations and office,* however, 


1 R. Ousterhout, “The Virgin of the Chora: An Image and Its 
Context,” in The Sacred Image East and West, ed. R. Ousterhout and 
L. Brubaker (Urbana-Champaign, 1995), 91-109; N. Teteriatnikov, 
“The Place of the Nun Melania (the Lady of the Mongols) in the 
Deesis Program of the Inner Narthex of Chora, Constantinople,” 
CahArch 43 (1995): 163-80; R. S. Nelson, “Taxation with Representa- 
tion: Visual Narrative and the Political Field of the Kariye Camii,” 
AH 22.1 (1999): 56-82; idem, “Heavenly Allies at the Chora,” 
Gesta 43.1 (2004): 31-40, both reprinted in idem, Later Byzantine 
Painting: Art, Agency, and Appreciation (Aldershot, 2007), land IH; 
R. G. Ousterhout, Finding a Place in History: The Chora Monastery 
and Its Patrons (Nicosia, 2017). 

2  Metochites comments on his office in very negative terms. In his 
poem addressed to Theodore Xanthopoulos, written shortly after the 
renovation of the Chora, he repents the allure that the deceptive glory 
of authority held for him, declaring that he would have preferred to 
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this article offers a reading based on the patron’s inner- 
most thoughts, beliefs, and contemplations as clearly 
expressed and passionately defended in his writings and 
as illustrated at Chora, his most beloved creation and 


remain far from the management of state affairs, which had brought 
him only woe and grief, and to have devoted himself to studying 
books: “I am a prisoner of my own position, being forced willy-nilly to 
endure more than anyone else all kinds of hardship and to enjoy what- 
ever might be considered a pleasure but I do not really know if there 
are <any pleasures> at all. In any case I wish I had never had such an 
experience” (I. Polemis, ed., Theodori Metochitae carmina [Turnhout, 
2015], poem XI, vy. 202-206: translation from I. Polemis, Theodoros 
Metochites: Poems |Turnhout, 2017], 241). Metochites also writes, 
“Although everyone thinks that I am proud of this great, far-framed 
glory, I wish I had never obtained it; in other words, it would have 
been better for me not to be born at all (Job 3:1-3).... I believe that 
it would have been better for me not to have enjoyed such a suppos- 
edly happy life but to have lived free of all troubles. ... Many times I 
have prayed to return to my previous way of life, to be alone and quiet 
and to devote myself to the study of literature” (Polemis, Carmina, 
poem XI, 140-44, 149-54: Polemis, Poems, 239). Thus Metochites 
characterizes the nature of authority as fiendish or devilish. See also 
J. M. Featherstone, “Theodore Metochites’s Eleventh Poem,” BZ 81 
(1988): 253-64, esp. 262-3. Such declarations, which convey the tense 
political climate of the time, are not expressions of absolute honesty, 
because, as Metochites himself admits, his multifaceted intellectual 
activities were facilitated by the economic means that his high office 
secured for him. In one essay, Metochites admits that given his noble 
nature and the conduct of his life, his course toward the highest offices 
and the management of affairs of state was more feasible than a quiet 
life. See E. van der Velden, Theodore Métochites: Une réévaluation 
(Amsterdam, 1987), 179-80. See also J. M. Featherstone, “Metochites’s 
Poems and the Chora,” in The Kariye Camii Reconsidered, ed. H. A. 
Klein, R. G. Ousterhout, and B. Pitarakis (Istanbul, 2011), 219. 
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spiritual refuge.? The patron’s literary oeuvre and his 
deep relationship to the monastery aid in interpreting 
the messages of the ministry cycle as well as its particu- 
larities, which, in relation to the established iconog- 
raphy of the period, provide insight into Metochites’ 
thinking.* The Chora’s ministry cycle (1316-21) dates 
to a period for which several analogous examples of 
narrative cycles survive, the majority of them focus- 
ing on the public activities of Christ. Compared to 
Chora, however, the other preeminent monuments 
of the period whose paintings are linked directly to 
Constantinople and Thessaloniki—the monasteries 
of Staro Nagori¢ino (1316/17), Gra¢anica (1319/20), and 
the Chilandari (1320/21) as well as Panagia Hodegetria, 
in Mystras (narthex, after 1310-1320), all have half or 
less than half the number of scenes involving Christ 
healing the sick and use different iconography. The 
painters of these monuments organized the ministry 
cycles on a totally different basis, emphasizing the var- 
ied repertoire of public actions by Christ, striking a bal- 
ance between his miracles and other aspects of his life, 
such as the parables.* At Chora, however, the painter, 
working within the available space, concentrated on the 
thematic repertoire of Christ’s healings. In this regard, 
and in the particulars of the scenes selected, Chora’s 
iconographic program of the ministry cycle has almost 
no elements in common with the other monuments, 
including the Protaton, on Mount Athos, which has an 


3. “O Chora. O my love. O most beloved part of my property, more 
pleasant than any other pleasant thing I accomplished... during 
my lifetime.... Asa result I am able to enjoy the sweet light of the 
sun. ... This can be clearly seen in the case of the Chora monastery, 
which I built as a refuge, so that I may be protected from the attacks of 
the enemy” (Polemis, Carmina, poem IL, vv. 198-217, 576-80: Polemis, 
Poems, 99-100, 110). The Chora Monastery has been regarded as 
Metochite’s self extension; see P. Magdalino, “Theodore Metochites, 
the Chora and Constantinople,” in Klein, Ousterhout, and Pitarakis, 
Kariye Camii Reconsidered, 170-71. 

4 For an overview of Metochites’ personality and outlook, see 
D. Angelovy, “Theodore Metochites: Statesman, Intellectual, Poet 
and Patron of the Arts,” in Restoring Byzantium: The Kariye Camii 
in Istanbul and the Byzantine Institute Restoration, ed. H. A. Klein 
and R. G. Ousterhout (New York, 2004), 15-22. 


5 Inthe three Serbian monuments, the painters choose a limited 
number of healing scenes, whereas the ministry cycle is enriched 
with many other subjects, such as the teachings and sermons of 
Christ, and other episodes. For a summary presentation of the min- 
istry cycle in the three monuments, see B. Todi¢, Serbian Medieval 
Painting: The Age of King Milutin (Belgrade, 1999), 126-30, 321-22, 
332-33. 345» 353- 


excellent example of a monastic program dating from 
circa 1300.° 

On the basis of these introductory remarks, the 
intension here is to show the personal relationship 
between the extensive cycle of Christ’s healings in the 
Chora narthexes and the life and philosophical conspec- 
tus of the Chora’s patron. This theoretical framework 
raises the following questions: What is the significance 
of knowledge, and how does this fundamental notion 
influence the iconography of the ministry cycle? How 
are the consequences of man’s spiritual death illustrated 
in Chora? How does Metochites interpret healing, and 
how is this interpretation linked to the healing scenes? 
How did the patron’s philosophical thought affect the 
design of the spaces in the Chora complex and the orgag 
nization of the iconographic program? 


Devilish Actions, Knowledge, 
and the Triumph of the Divine World 


The Chora’s ministry cycle begins on the domical vault 
of the first bay of the outer narthex and ends in the 
south bay of the inner narthex (see fig. 1).” The first rep- 
resentation, Jesus among the Doctors (fig. 1, no. 1), is 
unfortunately almost completely destroyed.’ The repree 
sentation is complemented in ideological content by the 
compositions in the domical vault of the second bay. In 
the northern half of the vault is John the Forerunner 
Bearing Witness to Christ, and in the southern half 


6 Inthe entire Protaton, only three healings are depicted, and 
they are not in the same space: Healing of the Man Born Blind 
and Healing of the Paralytic at the Pool of Bethesda, in the south- 
west chamber, and the Healing of the Man with the Withered 
Hand, in the southeast chamber. See N. Toutos and G. Fousteris, 
Evpethpioy tg urvyusiaxns Cwypapixns tov Aylov ‘Opovs, 100¢—170¢ 
awdvac (Athens, 2010), 51, 53, 55-56. The iconographic program of 
the church, with the host of ascetic figures and saints, expresses a 
totally different conception from that in Chora. Differences in ico- 
nography have also been observed between Chora and the parekkle- 
sion of St. Euthymios in Thessaloniki. See M. A. Rossi, “The Miracle 
Cycle between Constantinople, Thessalonike and Mistra,” in From 
Constantinople to the Frontier: The City and the Cities, ed. N.S. M. 
Matheou, T. Kampianaki, and L. M. Bondioli (Leiden, 2016), 226- 
40, Sp. 232-36. 

7 For the totality of scenes of the ministry cycle surviving in the 
two narthexes, see P. A. Underwood, The Kariye Djami, 2 vols. (New 
York, 1966-67), 1:108-51; 2: pls. 211-81. 

8 Underwood, Kariye Djami, 1:108-10; 2: pls. 211-14. 
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Fig. 1. 

Chora, location of scenes from the 
ministry and healings of Christ in 
the outer and inner narthex. The 
red circles represent decorative 
and figurative medallions on 

the domical vaults and on the 
intrados. Drawing by G. Fousteris. 
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. Jesus among the Doctors 

. John the Forerunner Bearing Witness to Christ 

. Heron Attacks a Snake 

. Temptations of Christ 

. Healing of the Leper 

. Healing of the Paralytic at Capernaum 

. Healing of the Dropsical Man 

. Healing of the Man Born Blind (?) 

. Healing of the Paralytic at the Pool of Bethesda 

. Healing of a Crippled Man (?) and Christ and the 


Samaritan Woman at the Well 


. Christ Calling Zacchaeus 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


Healing scene (?) 

Unidentified healing 

Healing of the Leper 

Healing of the Man with the Withered Hand 
Healing of the Blind and Mute Man 

Healing of the Woman with the Issue of Blood 
Deesis-Christ Chalkites 

Healing of Peter’s Mother-in-Law 

Healing of the Two Blind Men 

Healing of the Multitude 

Patronal portrait of Theodore Metochites 
and the enthroned Christ 
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Fig.2. Chora, John the Forerunner Bearing Witness to Christ (/eft) and the Temptations of Christ (right), outer 
narthex, domical vault of the second bay. Photo by author. 


one finds the Temptations of Christ (fig. 2).? The begin- 
ning of Christ’s ministry along with the unique com- 
bination of the compositions in the first two bays of 
the exonathex together represent the visual decla- 
ration of the concepts fundamental to Metochites’ 
oeuvre: first, Chora’s significance to its patron as a 


9 Underwood, Kariye Djami, 1:110-17; 2: pls. 216-27. 


spiritual foundation, and second, the importance of 
the attainment of spirituality and wisdom to man’s life. 
Metochites attempted to counter the futility of earthly 
power by creating in Chora a cherished personal space, 
of which he is protective, maintaining its distance 
from the tragedy of human affairs and those incapable 
of appreciating it. In Metochites’ second poem, dedi- 
cated to the Mother of God and the Chora monastery, 
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and in his fourth poem, to Nikephoros Gregoras,'° 
Metochites explains his view of the Chora as a “keep,” 
a repository of books and wisdom." It is the space in 
which he produces his seminal work and, in that expe- 
rience, feels the truest aspect of his life to the extent of 
calling his books—the ones he wrote and those that he 
acquired—®ycavpiouat’ dvyouue (beneficial treasure).'* 
At the same time, Chora is a refuge, the safe haven that 
protects him from hostile earthly powers and from 
demonic forces that bring unhappiness, grief, decay, 
and spiritual death: 


Totvexa cat od tad’ extoxia coding duedarrijc 
déxVOLO, 

nite yap’ ed\luevoc, dv dpa td&vta éEeing 
ATELDETLOV 

Yaiav épvxovoa P9odpov derkéa THVO’ 
ETTLYLYVOLEVOY 

Plovdevta, daca te TOM Etepa BIBAP dyjoya 
THOE... 

TodTO 0 dp dud ye Troijotos tuept& TOMOv. 


Therefore, please take the products of my own 
wisdom under your protection, as a safe haven 
(chora] which protects them from all envious 
destruction forever. But you must be also ready 
to take care of all the other important books I 
have collected in this monastery; some of them 


are... books of poetry, i.e., beautiful works 


composed in various verses.'? 


10 Metochites’ early poems, which make up the first group (nos. 
I-X), are dated to shortly after the restoration of Chora. See Polemis, 
Poems, 9. 


11 The term keep is used by Featherstone, “Metochites’s Poems,” 
235-36, 238. 

12 Polemis, Carmina, poem I, v. 1165: Polemis, Poems, 86. On the 
books of Metochites, see C. Foérstel, “Metochites and His Books 
between the Chora and the Renaissance,” in Klein, Ousterhout, 
and Pitarakis, Kariye Camii Reconsidered, 257-66, esp. 257-58; 
Featherstone, “Metochites’s Poems,” 228; A. Semoglou, “L’éloquence 
au service de l’archéologie: Les ‘enfants aimés’ de Theodore Métochite 
et sa bibliothéque dans le monastére de Chora,” in Towards Rewriting? 
New Approaches to Byzantine Archaeology and Art: Proceedings of 
the Symposium on Byzantine Art and Architecture, Cracow, Septem- 
ber 8-10, 2008, ed. P. L. Grotowski and S. Skrzyniarz (Warsaw, 2010), 
45-65. 

13. Polemis, Carmina, poem IV, vv. 349-58: Polemis, Poems, 135. 
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With characteristic diligence, Metochites denotes the 
benefits of knowledge to man, expounding on them 
in his treatise H3ix0¢ 7 [epi [Tasdetag (Moral Treatise, 
or On Education),\* dated ca. 1305, and in his poems. 
According to Metochites, continuous spiritual medi- 
tation cultivates man’s intellect, leading him to the 
knowledge of the bounties that flow from studying the 
cosmos and, ultimately, to wisdom. Spirituality and 
secular wisdom bring serenity to the soul, endowing 
man with virtue and piety, which in combination with 
observation of the world (theoria) lead to knowledge of 
God. In Metochites’ third poem, to Gregory, former 
archbishop of “All Bulgaria,” Metochites praises his 
dear friend (“O my dear head of Gregory”) for ridding 
himself of whatever impedes man from acquiring spiri- 
tual knowledge: 


‘O, waxdproc ob y’ dvOpwnos tev 0 
AUPOTEPAwV... 
KAT duoPadoy ayy tpdaGev iav Ozoto 
HOET deEwy Thao aiév tueptijc Aovywv 
Teavdelas TE TAONS, THs O NuEetépac Tis T ExTOd<, 
étti Kev ad KavOedtev éreit ovivait’ kv TIs, 
oyiot’ evretéws dv dddv Fewplas dvtws... 
Tote pév, dp adtoc et’ dvep cixdOwy oé y’ adtov 
TAP T a&pEeTHV, TAP T ad erimovOyary coving, 
TpwTATOY Epyov TIMeat Aatpelav Osoio. 
adtap ererta devtepd cot ppovvtiouata hovyor 
KAT dud’ doyohos del Toiot wéunAas ToVVeV 
Huata trévete tpiBwv Kduatoy ivepdevta. 


O blessed man [Gregory] ... you also increase 
your learning, acquiring more knowledge, 
which is desirable, both ecclesiastical and 
profane; one can derive profit also from secular 
knowledge in order to walk easily along the 
path of the contemplative life, not encoun- 
tering obstacles. ... You follow the example 
of those blessed and famous leaders of the 
faith. ... Imitating both their virtue and their 
love of knowledge, O divine man... you direct 


14 For the Greek, I use the latest edition: I. Polemis and E. 
Kaltsogianni, Theodorus Metochites Orationes (Berlin, 2019), Oration 
10, HSixd¢ # [epi [laidetac, 347-429 (hereafter Oration 10). For the 
English translation, I cite S. Xenophontos, Oz Morals or Concerning 
Education: Theodore Metochites (Cambridge, MA, 2020), sometimes 
with minor revisions. 
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your attention to knowledge and you busily 
engage, every day, upon wisdom.’* 


The representation of Jesus among the Doctors in com- 
bination with John Bearing Witness to Christ and the 
spiritual life of the desert also reflects Metochites’ ideas 
on the ideal in human life—the combination of virtue 
and knowledge—which he expresses in Moral Treatise: 


Aéyw pévtot tavu O) mpdg THY &peTiy, Kod 
ThElota Kat ueyloTn TVYyévEela- MPSS TE THY TOV 
dvtwv Kal tod Biov mavtd< odvecty Kal iotoplay- 
Kal Tpds ATHY ETL THY edpeoty TOD dya8od Kal 
Sewpiav.... Tladeta totvuv év todt0 Kal mpatov, 
Kal TH TIS Todias dyaOk, Tapapéver THY KATH TOV 
Blov andvtw, ToTHs cic dnacaV TH KTHTALEVYD 
TH Cony. 


In fact, virtue has much in common with rea- 
son, and there is a quite substantial relationship 
in regard to their comprehension and knowl- 
edge of what exists and of life as a whole and, 
in addition, with regard to the actual discovery 
and contemplation of what is good. ... First 
and foremost, education and the blessings of 
wisdom remain faithfully with the man who 
possesses them for his entire life more than any 
other human possession does.1¢ 


The scenes of John Bearing Witness to Christ and of 
the Temptations of Christ share the available space, 
which includes a discreet divide created by a fissure in 
the living rock, running east-west, at the two ends of 
the imagined vertical axis of the composition. The curia 
ous combination of the two scenes is to my knowledge 
the only known, extant example in Byzantine painting. 
The contrast between the divine bounty of knowledge 
and the devilish temptations that fight against it— 
which Theodore emphasizes in his literary oeuvre—is 
the dominant symbolic message of the decoration in the 
second bay. The scene with John highlights the person- 
ality and way of life of the Forerunner, who, in his alter- 
native, ascetic way of life and his primal aim of gaining 
spiritual knowledge, represents the model of spirituality 


15 Polemis, Carmina, poem UII, wv. 61, 65-70, 76-80: Polemis, 
Poems, 114-15. 


16 Oration 10, 25.1-4, 26.1-3: Xenophontos, On Morals, 55, 57. 


and asceticism to Metochites.!” The Chora patron fre- 
quently praised John’s ascetic lifestyle because it permit- 
ted man to perceive physical and spiritual wisdom: 


iotdvt’ &tpoTtoy alév déEov dhv vodwacw 
odpavioiot ueTa Oeov Wuxev avazipovory. 


[The quiet life brings peace to their hearts,] 
which become stable, and are thus in a position 
to speculate increasingly about heavenly things, 
removing their souls from the mud of material 


life and leading them to God.!8 


Without naming the Forerunner, Metochites describes 
him, mainly in Ethikos, through symbolic language 
but with enough traits to identify him. The similarity 
between the Forerunner and the Jewish Therapeutai 
(Healers), who lived as hermits in the desert, far from 
material comforts and pleasures, is obvious. Metochites 
speaks extensively about the hermits, who renounced 
the pressures of daily life and other dealings conducive 
to spiritual death to instead, in peace and tranquility, 
devote themselves to the study and observation of the 
physical world. Thus, in quietude and without temptaw 
tions, the ideal scholars find true life in the spiritual 


world, which leads to the unique bounty of knowing 
the truth about God: 


ws obdév Ti tot’ Mo yévoit’ dv, Kat’ &vOparTrous 
HOiov, Etav Tig Eavtod yevduevos Shoes, Kal THs 
év taic BiBroig Kat copia vedoews Kal Tovdie 
Kai cvvovalas Kal cvvayayav ws oldv TE EoTL 
TOV dd atrdvtwy cic dKAdvyTOV Kal doxyEeTov 
Kabarak ardvtwy Kal dvéxdypor: Kal duépiotov 
ESpacuov cat novi érevOépav te kal dtdpBa- 
Tov, érretO” ... HoTep A’ dynAfAc TIvo0s oKOTIC 
andhutov éndntyy dojon Tpd¢ Eduravta Tov 
Kdopov: Kal Thy d&tthetov obclav Tov vobv. 


There could thus be nothing more pleasant 
among human beings than the moment when 
a person turns entirely to himself and to the 


17 The Jewish philosopher Philo, whose thought influenced 
Metochites, makes note of the ascetic way of life. In regard to the 
Moral Treatise, see 1. D. Polemis, H51x0¢ 7 [epi masdetac (Athens, 
2002), 59-70. 


18 Polemis, Carmina, poem II, vv. 126-27: Polemis, Poems, 117. 
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acceptance of, pleasure in, and discourse with 
books and wisdom, and focuses his mind, as far 
as possible, away from all other preoccupations 
onto a stable, utterly independent, unswerving, 
and undivided permanence that is also free and 
undisturbed. Afterward ...as if from a high 
vantage point, [he] observes the entire world 
and its boundless essence.}? 


Metochites believes that the acquisition of knowledge 
reveals to man the bounties of the theoretical life and 
heals him.”° His theory on the contemplative life and 
theoria are linked to Neoplatonic philosophical dis- 
cussions and the theology of Gregory of Nazianzus.”? 
In chapter thirty-two of the Moral Treatise, a characa 
teristic example of the influence of the Therapeutai,”” 
Theodore writes, 


AW averiotpddw Tavtdract cat atpeuilotoy 
dtavoig TE Kal KIvycet TOIs THs Todlag mTEpotc 
aiSepodpouet Kal dterot tavtwv hel KaTe THY 
Trapoiutay RaMovan é¢ uaxaplav Kal toudyy otav 
dxtuova cai uy cecokyrévyy, unde PoptiKdc dpa 
Katéyovoay, und erixtwuevyy, UW’ éevdépav 
dvtws Kal hoytxy dvcet mpérrovoay Kal Suodaay 
Thewy cat tepthauBavovaay thy Tod vod ywpav 
Kal THY doyiKyy &racay cvuguiay cal &ppoviav 
dike te cal dit codpias mveduati. 


The soul of such a man, by contrast, has 
completely firm and stable thoughts and move- 
ment, and flies in the sky above with the wings 
of wisdom; it always passes through every- 
thing until it reaches bliss, as the saying goes, 


19 Oration 10, 54.5-14: Xenophontos, On Morals, 119, 121. At 
another point, Theodore says of the Therapeutai that their aim is to 
reach their goal in serenity, far from the fluidity of life: “They flee 
association and coexistence with the many in the cities. ... They run 
from every plot that matter contrives, preferring instead isolation 
from all things as a companion for their desires and expectations, 
thus strengthening their initial way of life.” See Oration 10, 21.8-12: 
Xenophontos, On Morals, 49. 

20 I. D. Polemis, “H ydovy ty5 8ewplag tw dvtwv atov Oeddwpo 
Metoyity: Emdpdcets tov DiAwvog tov lovdatov cat tov Lvuveciov 
Kopyvatov otov H3ix6,” EMyvixd 49 (1999): 245-75, esp. 246-49. 
21 D.S. Kalleres, “Demons and Divine Illumination: A Conside- 
ration of Eight Prayers by Gregory of Nazianzus,” Vigiliae Christianae 
61 (2007): 157-88, esp. 157-61. 

22 Polemis, H3120¢, 43, 47-48, 62-63, 68-69. 
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and a calm enjoyment, which is never agitated, 
does not hold sway over it in a vulgar manner, 
rendering it its own possession, but instead it 
is truly free and suitable for a rational nature, 
transcends gracefully, and embraces the region 
of the mind, the entire rational congruence and 
harmony, with the help of the immaterial, pain- 
less spirit of wisdom.”? 


Such idyllic views of the ascetic life are reflected in the 
scene in which John informs the Jews of the Word and 
the wisdom of God in the person of Christ (fig, 3). It is 
interesting that the Jews are not depicted as was typical, 
wearing simple garments, but as Constantinopolitan 
aristocrats, like, for example, the figure wearing a red 
hat in the group to John’s right (fig. 2). This is because 
the recipients of Metochites’ messages on the value of 
acquiring knowledge were members of his own milieu. 
Thus in the mosaics at the scholarly patron’s founda- 
tion, the elite class of Constantinople are represented 
through their fine clothing.?* Metochites in his writ- 
ings addresses the aristocracy, who although able to 
spend more time on examining the inner workings of 
the spirit, alas succumb to their love of material pleas- 
ures, which leads to unhappiness: 


000’ ioact tocodtov- bry OH Vg KATOPUpUKTAL- 
Kal THY TIS Wyre doxtov aidptav, Kat Td THY 
Roytopnav Kal Tis Stavolac Siadavéc, duavpw- 
cavtes Kal Katalopwouvtes, émetetyioay Tpds 
aracay | emiatyyys ady iy Kal Gewpiag &ovMo- 
ylotws Eavtav Kal TAY dvtwv, dovMoylatws THY 
dpwuéevo 2yovtee dtexvas HoTEp TH dvdpelkeha 
TOV TUTMUATWY-... Kal KaOdrTEp Ev Tehdyet TO 
Bie, tov dav éavtoy aidva dvotvyoivtes Kal 
diya xukepvijtov mpoSéuevor vavayetv. 


They have obscured the unshaded tranquillity 
of their soul, the transparency of their judi- 
ciousness and intellect, and sunk into darkness. 
Then they have erected a wall against any gleam 
of knowledge and contemplation, so that they 
cannot comprehend anything about themselves 
and the things that actually exist, and cannot 


23 Oration 10, 55.6-14: Xenophontos, On Morals, 123. 


24 For Metochites’ interest in aristocratic dress, see Nelson, “Heav- 
enly Allies,” 34-36. 
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Fig. 3. 


comprehend what they see either, just like 
unskillfully modelled human statues. ... And, 
as if their life were a sea of troubles, they are 
unhappy for their whole life span, and without 
a helmsman are destined to be shipwrecked.”° 


The representation of John the Forerunner at the start 
of the ministry cycle is of nodal importance—the key 
figure linking the iconography of the first two bays. 
The Forerunner symbolizes the struggle for spiritual 
wisdom, which begins with Jesus among the Doctors, 
and the ascetic model of life that leads to Christ pre- 
vailing over Satan in the Temptations scene. Pointing 
to Christ, the Forerunner urges the Jews to follow him. 
John may also be an allegory of Metochites himself, 
who constantly urges his fellow men to pursue a quest 
for the spiritual wisdom that can heal humans. One 
frequently encounters this spiritual exhortation in his 


25 Oration 10, 7.15-20, 32-34: Xenophontos, On Morals, 1s, 17. 


Chora, John the Forerunner Bearing Witness to Christ. Photo by author. 


writings, particularly in the Moral Treatise. The follow- 
ing are two typical passages: 


dvdpl dé dotelw Kal wept tods Adyous éomovdaé 
K6Tt Uddra Ta bd OE TH RiwtiKAs dvwopariag 
TAPATTOMEVW TE Kal hAeyuaivovTl weyloTyV 
eumotet Tog Aoyiouots AstéTHTA Kal yadyvny. 


Especially for a cultivated and highly educated 
man, I think, who is agitated and disturbed 
by the vicissitudes of life, communion with 
wisdom and its blooming meadows brings enor- 
mous relaxation and calm to his mind.?° 


aM we dvti peyiotou Kal KaMiotov todde Kat 
TPwTOV, THY dou Kat dvOpwrous cial YpHUATOS, 
aravta aipsic bat déov emiktwuévous, Kal omovdy, 
Taoy YpyoOat. 


26 Oration 10, 28.2.6-29; Xenophontos, On Morals, 63. 
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Rather, what I am saying is that it is necessary 
for us to choose to acquire this wisdom as the 
greatest, most beautiful, and principal object of 
everything that exists for mankind.’” 


Following the same line of thinking helps explain the 
particular detail of John pointing to Christ in Chora 
in relation to the iconography found elsewhere during 
the Palaiologan era (1261-1453). Other compositions of 
the Forerunner in Palaiologan painting, including at 
the Protaton (ca. 1300) and at the Bogorodica Ljeviska 
(ca. 1310), in Prizren, emphasize the Baptism, in con: 
trast to the Chora’s representation, about which the 
thinking underlying the iconography differed. 
Questions in research have revolved around 
the absence of the Baptism in the exonarthex of the 
Constantinopolitan monastery in contrast to the epi- 
sode’s fundamental importance to the ministry cycle at 
other monuments.”® That said, the omission is intenn 
tional, with the aim of elevating John’s role as a teacher 
in the wilderness, preaching the principles exempli- 
fied by the Therapeutai. Thus, his role as Baptizer 
was downplayed. In doing so, the Chora program rel- 
egates the Baptism to a separate space and a different 
iconographic context—the Dodecaorton in the naos.”? 
Furthermore, in the Protaton, in the scene with John 
Christ is depicted among the Jews, whereas in Ljeviska, 
Christ stands out, away from the group (as in Chora), 
and the painter uses a different iconographic model.°° 
The various gestures, movements, and expressions of 
the figures, who are traversing a vast and rich natu- 
ral environment, combine to create a theatrical scene 


27 Oration 10, 51.7-9; Xenophontos, On Morals, 111. 


28 Although the absence of the Baptism has been characterized as 
“conspicuous” by P. A. Underwood (“Programs and Iconography of 
Ministry Cycle,” in The Kariye Djami, vol. 4, Studies in the Art of the 
Kariye Djami and Its Intellectual Background, ed. P. A. Underwood 
[Princeton, 1975], 252, 272), no justification for this has yet been 
given. See also A. Katsioti, Or cxyvés ts Cwrg xa 0 eixovoypaplnds 
xduhoc tov Ayiov Iwdvvy [Ipodpéuov ory Bulavtivy téyvy (Athens, 
1998), 105, n. 418. 

29 Underwood, “Ministry Cycle,” 272. 

30 For the Baptism cycle in the Protaton and Bogorodica Ljeviska 
see Underwood, “Ministry Cycle,” 272-77, pls. 8, roa—b. See also D. 
Pani¢ and G. Babi¢, Bogorodica Ljeviska (Belgrade, 1975), drawing 31; 
E. Tsigaridas, Mavourd [laveédyvos: Ex tov tepov vaod tov [Ipwrdtov 
(Thessaloniki, 2003), figs. 6 and 9. 
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similar to examples often encountered in monuments 
of the Palaiologan period.*? 


Another peculiarity differentiating Chora’s pro- 
gram from other baptismal iconography is found in the 
northeastern pendentive of the second vault, where a 
heron is seen attacking a snake in a narrow stream of 
water gushing forth in the rugged landscape of the 
wilderness (fig. 4). This motif of ancient symbolic 
significance and a rich iconographic heritage symbol- 
izes Good, in the form of various birds, killing the 
traditional symbol of evil, the serpent.** The model of 
the scene in Chora does not follow the iconographic 
tradition of eagles with vanquished snakes in their 
beaks.°* To the contrary, the artist chose an aquatic 
bird like those frequently depicted attacking snakes in 
mosaic pavements of late antique basilicas.”’ The same 


31 Similar theatricality, with analogous movements and poses by 
the protagonists, is observed in the scene of John asking Christ about 
Peter’s life in Staro Nagori¢ino. See N. Zarras, “The Passion Cycle in 
Staro Nagoritino,” JOB 60 (2010): 204-5. 

32. Underwood, Kariye Djami, 1:113; 2: pls. 216-17, 219. 

33 For the symbolism of Good and Evil and the bird-serpent 
motif, see M. Panayotidi, “Bulavtiva xiovoxpava ue avayhuda Coda,” 
Agar. Xpiot. Apy.Er. 6 (1972): 109, n. 110, with previous bibliography. 
E. Dautermann-Maguire and H. Maguire, Other Icons: Art and 
Power in Byzantine Secular Culture (Princeton, NJ, 2006), 60-82, 
figs. 60, 66-67, 78 with bibliography. See also V. Nersessian, Trea- 
sures from the Ark: 1700 Years of Armenian Christian Art (London, 
2001), 144, no. 58. 

34 One of the best-known examples is, of course, the scene of the 
eagle with snake in the sixth-century mosaics of the imperial palace 
of Constantinople. See J. Trilling, “The Soul of the Empire: Style and 
Meaning in the Mosaic Pavement of the Byzantine Imperial Palace 
in Constantinople,” DOP 43 (1989): 27-72, at fig. 40; J. Jobst, B. 
Erdal, and C. Gurtner, /stanbul: Biiytik saray mozayigi / Istanbul: 
Das grosse byzantinische Palastmosaik / Istanbul: The Great Palace 
Mosaic (Istanbul, 1997), 10 (plate), fig. 26. The motif is quite com- 
mon in sculpture, as in the marble relief from Kavala, dated to the 
fifth-sixth century, and the column capitals in the Old Metropolis 
at Edessa as well as works in the Veroia Museum and in the Istanbul 
Archaeological Museums. See H. Maguire, “An Early Christian 
Marble Relief at Kavala,” Aer. Xpirt.Apy.Er. 16 (1991/92): 283-95, 
esp. 286-88, figs. 1 and 9; reprinted in idem, Rhetoric, Nature and 
Magic in Byzantine Art (Aldershot, 1998), V. See also Panayotidi, 
“Bulavtid kiovdxpave,” 83, 114; Dautermann-Maguire and Maguire, 
Other Icons, 62-63, 71-72, figs. 53-54, 65-67. 

35 Take for instance the mosaics from the fifth-century Ilissos 
basilica (today in the Christian and Byzantine Museum of Athens) 
and the sixth-century St. Paraskevi basilica, in Kozani; the pave- 
ments in the church of the fifth-century Multiplication, at Tabgha, 
and at Sepphoris; and the bronze amulet in the Kelsey Museum. See 
P. Boubouli, ed., O Kécuo¢ tov Bulavtivod Moveeiov (Athens, 2004), 
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Fig.4. Chora, Heron Attacks a Snake. Photo by C. Wales; Dumbarton Oaks, Byzantine Photograph and Fieldwork 
Archive, BF.S.1991.0340. 


iconographic motif is also found in thirteenth-century 
pottery.’ Why, however, did the patron of Chora and 
the painter deviate from established iconography and 
opt for a more secular motif not encountered in the 
Baptism cycle? 

In ecclesiastical literature generally, an avian 
image, in particular of an eagle fighting a serpent, sym- 
bolizes the struggle of Christ against the Devil and 


90, 97, fig. 76; E. Kourkoutidou-Nikolaidou and M. Michaelidis, 
A Baowdixy trys Ayias [laparnevns oryy Koldvy: Haparypyaoeis ve 
éva uvyueto Tov B’ uscod tov 6ov at. (Thessaloniki, 2002), 17, fig. 353 
P. Assimakopoulou-Atzaka, Ldvtayua twv mahaloyplotiavixay 
yyguutay danédwr tng EMddes, vol. 3.2, Ta wypidwrd ddreda THS 
Maxedoviag xa tng Opduns (ext6¢ Oscoadovtunc) (Thessaloniki, 
2017), 301-6, esp. 303, cat. no. 1.42, pl. 199; A. M. Madden, Corpus of 
Byzantine Church Mosaic Pavements from Israel and the Palestinian 
Territories, Colloquia Antiqua 13 (Leuven, 2014), 146-47, fig. 25, 
with earlier bibliography; R. Hachlili, Ancient Mosaic Pavements: 
Themes, Issues and Trends (Leiden, 2009), 106; Dautermann-Maguire 
and Maguire, Other Icons, 66, fig. 60. 

36 H. Maguire, “Magic in Byzantine Pottery: The Other Within,” 
in Identity and the Other in Byzantium: Papers from the Fourth Inter- 
national Sevgi Géniil Byzantine Studies Symposium, ed. K. Durak 
and I. Jevti¢ (Istanbul, 2019), 206-7. 


sin.>” The decoration of the second bay, an autonomous 
program with abundant, closely interconnected iconou 
graphic elements, leads, however, to a new interpretaa 
tion of the entire composition: in the narrow stream 
of water, an allusion to the River Jordan,** the symbol 
of Good in the form of a waterfowl, which should be 
interpreted as an allegory of Christ of the Baptism, 
destroys the symbol of the Devil. The killing of the 
snake, and therefore the destroying of the Devil in the 
water, in direct iconographic relation to the Forerunner 
in the wilderness, obliquely declares Good prevailing 
through Baptism. Also implied is the soteriological 
property of the Jordan’s water versus the chthonic pow- 
ers of the Old World and evil,*? a relationship linked 
superbly with the composition of the Temptations. 


37 See Maguire, “Marble Relief,” 290, 292; Dautermann-Maguire 
and Maguire, Other Icons, 60-62. The correlation of the snake with 
Evil is a fundamental Christian concept found time and again in 
texts throughout the Byzantine period. 


38 Underwood, Kariye Djami, 1:113-14. 


39 Maguire, “Magic in Byzantine Pottery,” 207, fig. 2, interprets 
the scene of the bird and the snake as symbolizing the suppression of 
the daemonic forces through the ceremony of Baptism. 
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The Chora patron, starting from a philosophical 
foundation, specifically Plato, argues that notwiths 
standing the power of evil, good ultimately triumphs in 
society.*° Indeed, in referring to envy and sycophancy 
as the most detestable forms of evil, Metochites invokes 
the poisonous snake, which attacks man with malice: 


Kaltol ye Kouwotepov sipnuévos, udAtota 
dnPetas ApOar. huetc Oé viv duws tocodto Kate 
TOV doteiwy éviote Kat Eviwy TO THY BOEMpwy 
TOUTWY AVOPAY Kal PUopéwr- Kal Ajjpwv, KPATOG, 
dpOuev, WoTe TH UEYLOTA, KATH TOdS AvTTWdEIG 
ddxvovtas Kivac ioyvetv: } UaMov Kate THY 
Cawv ta ioBdra xptoa. 


However, we sometimes now observe that the 
power of some devilish and destructive crea- 
tures over some dignified men is so great that 
they are absolute masters of the situation, like 
the rabid dogs that bite, or, rather, like the 
venomous snakes that covertly and maliciously 
attack and destroy their victims. 


The roots of these iconic conceptions of Theodore are 
to be found in the writings of the Cappadocian Fathers, 
particularly Gregory of Nazianzus.** Thus, the inten- 
tional and conspicuous absence of the Baptism from 


40 “In the case of what is good and bad, however, although evil 
is always much more prominent in life than goodness, still the lat- 
ter always survives and, as one would expect, it has never until now 
failed in its battle against the rivaling multitude of evil. This is of 
course a significant testimony, I believe, to the power of goodness” 
(Oration 10, 14.3-5: Xenophontos, On Morals, 33). 

41 Oration 10, 14.8-13: Xenophontos, On Morals, 33. 

42 The image of wild or evil dogs is referenced in the writings of 
Gregory of Nazianzus. See C. Simelidis, Selected Poems of Gregory of 
Nazianzus I.2.17; I.1.10, 19, 32: A Critical Edition with Introduction 
and Commentary (Gottingen, 2009), 182, 184. For the admiration 
and influence of Gregory of Nazianzus in Metochites’ thinking, 
see I. Sevéenko, “The Logos on Gregory of Nazianzus by Theodore 
Metochites,” in Geschichte und Kultur der Palaiologenzeit, ed. 
W. Seibt (Vienna, 1996), 221-33; idem, “Theodore Metochites, the 
Chora, and the Intellectual Trends of His Time,” in Underwood, 
Kariye Djami 4 (see above, note 28), 38, n. 149; Simelidis, Selected 
Poems, 67. Metochites’ sixth poem is dedicated to “The Three 
Hierarchs.” In his third poem, these hierarchs were characterized 
as pillars of faith and wisdom. Also see Polemis, Poems, 114-15. On 
the relationship between the post-baptismal life with the contempla- 
tive life and the struggle against the forces of darkness, see Kalleres, 
“Demons and Divine Illumination,” 157-88. 
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the design of the program of the second bay would seem 
to be justified by the symbolic language of Metochites, 
who emphasizes a more philosophical approach to the 
eternal struggle between good and evil.** This univern 
sal clash, a favorite theme in Metochites’ writing, is 
also illustrated in the Temptations of Christ (fig. 5).44 
Metochites begins his first poem with a prolix prayer 
to God in which he describes in epic terms the struggle 
between good and evil, for which he blames the devilh 
ish forces whose aim is to destroy God’s material and 
spiritual gifts to mankind.*> The satanic actions targete 
ing the human spirit lead to darkness, sin, and illness: 


HOduevos Kéap exrdyhws dv’ &theta dHpa, 

Th KTioews andons Katéveve YapIC HAKIWOG 

vwrenes &avdtoro Oeoio, vdo¢t’ evepyre. 

.. AM Fro tade w’ drroéhev kaxounycvoro 

Backavin BeMap, 6¢ dvw9’ Bolo minte, 

dies £& aiyAjvtos oxodto¢ Evidds Badd. 

... Tov név, dp’ abtouédwv Gét’ dyOyoag 
TKOTOEVTHL, 

eEod ka’ HAdEaTo Kal of aitios adtd¢ 

x TOUO’ Yeas dp Ka’ edpyerv &tpvta Tovvet 

Bdwv dupadtyy xpdoa te ctovdecat Avypois. 


God is the source of all good things, giving to 
everything the gift of its existence and proper 
conduct, in a way that is fitting to it, so that 
everyone may contemplate it with his mind 
admiringly. ... However, all these were taken 
from us because of the envy of mischievous 
Satan. ... He became our implacable enemy 
for all time, prompting sinful thoughts in our 
minds.... Therefore, pain, groaning tears and 
every kind of misery, unutterable wailing, pain- 


ful childbirth, illness that brings us near death, 


43 This fundamental concept in the ancient world, through the 
ancient Greek motif of the attacking heron, points to Metochites’ 
“critical eye” with regard to the aesthetics of the classical past. See 
M. J. Featherstone, “Theodore Metochites’s Seimeioseis Gnomikai: 
Personal Encyclopedism,” in Encyclopedic Trends in Byzantium?, ed. 
P. van Deun and C. Macé (Leuven, 2011), 333-44, esp. 338-39. 

44 Underwood, Kariye Djami, 1:114-17; 2: pls. 115-16; idem, 
“Ministry Cycle,” 272, 277-80. 

45 I. Polemis, “H dwvy ty¢ e€ovatacg: H douy ts adynynoys ota 
Tomnata tou Oeddwpov Metoyxity,” Parekbolai 7 (2017): 115-33, esp. 
120-21. 
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Fig. 5. 


and every disaster imaginable flow upon us 


without pause.*¢ 


When man neglects his spiritual nature, the agency of 
demonic forces destroys it.*” One of the worst effects 
of a darkening intellect is the expression of hatred and 
envy, which are considered illnesses of the soul and 
the body. These most dangerous weapons of evil lurk 
in life to destroy relationships among men, leading 
to their degeneration and decline. This painful situae 
tion is expressed by Metochites not only as a sociologe 
ical observation of nature, but also as a personal, lived 


46 Polemis, Carmina, poem I, wv. 85-87, 172-74, 187-90: Polemis, 
Poems, 51, 54-55. 

47 In Metochites’ third poem, to Gregory, archbishop of Bulgaria, 
he wrote, “Sometimes this material mud dampens our soul’s enthu- 
siasm, casting it into the depths of Tartarus. In these swamps our 
soul is stained, being stuck in the mud, and it becomes formless and 
ugly, losing any possibility to breathe freely” (Polemis, Carmina, 
poem II, vy. 130-34: Polemis, Poems, 117). 


Chora, Temptations of Christ. Photo by author. 


experience, noting that men envy and defame him.*® 
Envy is a spiritual sickness,*? according to Metochites, 
and a symptom of decadent social behavior that trou- 
bles his soul and causes him fear.*° As man lacks the 
means to ward off devilish actions, his only salvation is 
through God’s power, which Metochites never ceases 
to invoke: 


48 “Envy, be gone from me: I shone among my beloved fellow stu- 
dents, being the most brilliant of them all. ... It made my mind for- 
get for a moment how many envious people are lying in wait, ready to 
do harm both to my own affairs and to my literary studies” (Polemis, 
Carmina, poem XI, vv. 165-67, 176-78: Polemis, Poems, 240). 
Metochites expresses similar thoughts on envy in the Moral Treatise. 
See Oration 10, 66.1-6, 87.1-4: Xenophontos, On Morals, 153, 207. 
49 Gregory of Nazianzus also espoused the notion of envy as a dis- 
ease. See Simelidis, Selected Poems, 161-62. 

50 Envy is a symptom among not only the illiterate, but the lit- 
erate as well. On envy in Metochites’ works, see M. Hinterberger, 
“Studien zu Theodoros Metochites: Gedicht I—Des Meeres und des 
Lebens Wellen—Die Angst vor dem Neid—Die autobiographischen 
Texte—Sprach,” JOB 51 (2001): 294-302; idem, Phthonos: Missgunst, 
Neid und Eifersucht in der byzantinischen Literatur (Wiesbaden, 
2.013), 168, 22.6, 322-25. 
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AW dp’ Eyvov éurns mavayabe Mrow’ éowdOrc, 

déorrot’ dvak (ti yap dv Spay, not 8’ ad rot’ 
dwpct;) 

Aitow’ dvak Ehéouc delvae 37 ny yale, 

dvayeo ato yOXol0, Tov évdlxa TOMoy dunes 

dud’ d&p Huéas otpvvduedO’ aviata xaxiyg, 

Elxea Tdoyovtes uydwv h9oporoid, d{dou Te 

THVO’ Kpoibaddy hevyaréwy, Etep’ ad HOroTH 

mpdyen Miape atv Oud yeipa moAvddtw éoO ov. 


But I still pray to you, O my good Lord. What 
else can I do? To whom shall I turn now? O 
eternal fountain of mercy, O my Lord, I beg 
you, stop being angry against us; we brought 
your just anger upon ourselves, and we are now 
full of incurable wounds caused by our crimes 
that destroy our souls; grant us happiness after 
these disasters; change the situation for the 


better, your hand being indeed so generous.” 


The Temptations of Christ illustrates the triumph 
of Christ and the spiritual world over the demonic 
forces and symbolizes man’s salvation. Divine power 
and divine wisdom are victorious over the forces 
of darkness,°* which in the patron’s literary oeuvre 
is interpreted as healing from illness. Characteris- 
tically, Theodore notes in his fifth poem that like 
St. Athanasios with his spiritual deeds, Christ, like a 
good doctor, conquers the destructive forces that cause 
disease, restoring the body and the spirit to full health: 


eaOhoc inthp thy’ erréorce StaKproov civ ve, 

Balrouevoc, x’ S0ev dpyic Exact’ dpyahéa rae, 

... kal tioay ed y’ drodahkéuev dpyahéav 
KAKOTYTA, 

Katt’ edyve’ dvtiWety Ew épatewvyy, 

dvtlav h Te pos ev, evdiooouy, ayaviy, 

idout’ évOevéret’ dap, dvad’ &rrac’ ebpato 

KAEiog dpitinoy h wdha Bpovtots tovAvdo£ov. 


A good doctor treats a body, worn out by 
frightful diseases, which have followed one 
another for many years... . <He then decides> 
by what means these bad things can be kept in 
check and cured, driving away those illnesses 


51  Polemis, Carmina, poem XIV, vv. 293-300: Polemis, Poems, 273. 


52 Polemis, “H dwvy tg eEovotac,” 122. 
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and restoring the healthy condition of the 
body which is so desirable. By doing this he 
cures the body and wins great, precious glory 


among men.>? 


In the Moral Treatise, spiritual power—a reflection of 
divine wisdom—is presented as a good physician who 
not only tutors man but also cures him: 


TO 08, éotlv odk dws, | Adyou Tadaywyod, 
UudMov dé Bactréws detcbat- kabiatwvtos, odK 
oMovtog... Kal iatpd¢ yep @ ypjaIat TApdv Srws 
Kar’ ayy twa oixovouiay cal texvyy, od Ténvev, 
Kal 16 doxody Sucyepés Srwaodv Kabrotéy ... dV 
HYEROVa TOV vodv Kal iatTpov eTETTYTATO. Kal yep 
odt dypEtov 1 yeyovds 51) TobTO. 


And there is no other way to do this than by 
demanding education as our teacher, or rather 
as our emperor who does not destroy our 
affairs but arranges them... . For the physician 
who can employ some alternative method of 
medical treatment rather than incision. ... For 
in our case nature has rendered our mind a ruler 
and a physician, not a terminator of nature’s 


possessions.>* 


The scene of the Temptations of Christ is an out- 
standing example of the visual narration of a Gospel 
dialogue in Palaiologan art and unique in its design. 
Depicting four episodes, it illustrates Christ’s dialogue 
with Satan, who vainly attempts to break the spiritual 
power and divinity of the Lord. The artist’s penchant 
for theatricality is obvious in the figures’ attitudes and 
gestures, along with conveying emotion, as well as in 
the way in which he links epigraphic material with 
representation. The inscriptions, an integral part of 
the narrative ensemble, are exceptionally interesting 
because of their polymorphism, their placement within 
the composition, and the diverse narrative methods 
with which the Gospel story is told. 


53 Polemis, Carmina, poem V, vv. 196-97, 200-4: Polemis, 
Poems, 142-43. A clear parallel is drawn between the healing action 
of Athanasios’s doctrinal works for the church and the healing- 
salvation that issues from God. See Polemis, Poems, 146-47. 

54 Oration 10, 52.20-22, 23-25, 27-29: Xenophontos, On Morals, 
115, 117. See also Polemis, H91x0¢, 20. 
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At the center of the domical vault, the inscriptions 
are harmoniously positioned in the iconographic con- 
text and are balanced in their distribution within the 
architectural space, encircling the decorative medallion 
at the center of the vault.*> In this way, the mosaicist 
gives the inscriptions autonomy and meaning, as on the 
one hand, they occupy their own space in the decora- 
tion, and on the other, they comment upon the episodes 
depicted. The beholder, following the episodes clock- 
wise, finds them accompanied by arched inscriptions 
that ring the fixed point of the medallion, providing 
essential identification for the episodes and dialogues 
between the figures. The mosaicist also skillfully com- 
bines the symbolic message of the representations, the 
inscriptions, and the natural setting of the narrative 
composition. The inscriptions of Christ’s words appear 
high up on the gold ground, while Satan’s words are 
set low, down upon the grayish rocks. The contrast of 
the mosaic’s bright gold and dark ground alludes to the 
opposition of the divine light and the demonic darkness 
of Satan’s words, which try to dim the spirit of Christ 
and of Adam, according to Gregory of Nazianzus.*® 
The inscriptions narrate the story using two different 
literary methods: dialogues between Christ and Satan, 
in the first, second, and fourth episodes, and narration 
of the story, in the third episode.*” These biblical texts, 
together with the gestures of Christ and Satan, consti- 
tute a unique entity, representing the spirituality and 
eloquence of the mosaics and the patron.*8 

Thus, in the second domical vault of the outer 
narthex, the artist of the ministry cycle distinguished 
the established motifs of the baptismal cycle to create 
a unique composition with innovative iconographic 
solutions. Furthermore, the Temptations—like Heron 
Attacks a Snake and John the Forerunner Bearing 
Witness to Christ—transmit, at the beginning of the 
ministry cycle, a fundamental ideological message 


55 Underwood, Kariye Djami, 2: pls. 216-17; R. Ousterhout, The 
Art of the Kariye Camii (London, 2002), 59 (figure). 

56 Kalleres, “Demons and Divine Illumination,” esp. 174-77, 
and on the anti-demonic formulations in the writings of Gregory of 
Nazianzus, 176-86. 

57. See N. Zarras, “Remarks on Donor and Other Narrative 
Inscriptions of the Chora Monastery,” in Materials for the Study of 
Late Antique and Medieval Greek and Latin Inscriptions in Istanbul: 
A Revised and Expanded Booklet, ed. 1. Toth and A. Rhoby (Oxford, 
2020), 175-78, 183-94, at 175-76. 

58 For the inscriptions, see Underwood, Kariye Djami, 1:114-15. 


about the triumph of the spiritual world. The salvation 
of man, achieved through acquiring true knowledge 
and resisting evil on a symbolic level, functions as an 
introduction to the healing cycle that follows. 


Illness, Healing, and Salvation 


The symbolism of the healing Christ, who through the 
power of divine wisdom resisted temptation and van- 
quished Satan, is fundamental to Metochites’ thinking. 
To him, the triumphant Christ is the guarantor of man’s 
healing and salvation.>? Metochites views society as seri- 
ously ill, and in his writings, describes the spiritual cause 
of this malaise, which is generally reflective of social dec- 
adence rather than the prevailing sociopolitical situation. 
Metochites emphatically expresses his innermost belief 
about illness in society in his fifth poem: 


Og be tt oGua téTEp Saudouvto voor atvynpat 
ouvexéec, ToAuTetpees elten TOM’ Being 


> 0 9 oe 


KAT’ dp én’ eoyata ToMd«is Hyayov Brdtoto. 


[A good doctor] treats a body, worn out by 
frightful diseases, which have followed one 
another for many years.°° 


In his eleventh poem, to Theodore Xanthopoulos, 
Metochites writes of the human experience: 


huéac mucla HUT’ ev drootdOun KdcpoVv 
Bidev dpa, Mehaydtac, eoxata dy Bidtoto, 


59 The motif of healing, in the sense of intellectual cultivation 
and exercise, is a Platonic convention that Aristotle later adopted 
(Nicomachean Ethics 1102419, 1105b17). The locus classicus is the dia- 
logue of Charmides, in which xahot A6yor—that is, philosophy—is the 
medicine that instills in man’s soul cwppoodtvy (prudence), the episp 
temological concept of a special knowledge that serves as a prerequia 
site for a healthy mind and body: OeparedecOar 52 thy Wuyxyy éon [a 
Thracian doctor, follower of the god Zalmoxis], & paxdpie, emmdais 
Tol, Tas O ETMdds TaUTAS TOdS Adyous Elvat Tods KahovG. Ex dE TAY 
TOLOVTWYV AOywY ev THIg Woxais Twhpoadyyy éyylyveoOa, Hc eyyevot 
uévngg Kal rapovans Pddiov elvat Thy dyteiav Kal TH KEpary Kal TO dw 
couatt toptlew (Plato, Charmides 137a3-b1). Gregory of Nazianzus 
speaks about the wisdom of God as a medicine that heals sickness of 
the soul: 4 tag dxots drodpabavtes damidos kwdig Kal TH Ota Boodans 
TPSTIOY, UN] AKodca dwvig emaddvtwy Hiroveroduer, Unde Pupuaceny. 
Ova codlac pupudxotc ols dppwatia puyis Sepumevetat. See Gregory 
Nazianzenus, Apologetica Or. 2 (PG 17:429). 


60 Polemis, Carmina, poem V, vv. 193-95: Polemis, Poems, 142. 
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Aevyahéa tohvadvy’ bAye dotatia mixpa, 

tLO’ dp éreit’ évOedtev Eppvyydvovtec hy’ Evdov 
dduvyot KpAdiny TodvTELpeerat pEpinvae, 
pdova d7ta THedue0a Vuyey eraySrondtwv 
hdwawy tT’ ddvvadwy xovdilovtes Etyodv. 


Lamenting our own situations, we thought that 
we were most unlucky, since we were destined 
to live in the worst period of human history, 
being the dregs of human life and enduring 
dire hardships. Afterwards, having confessed 
to one another the sorrows that were ravaging 
our hearts because of our anxieties, we were 
somewhat relieved, lightening the burdens of 
our souls, relieving them of our terrible pains. 


Characteristic too are his references to sickness and its 
various forms in the Moral Treatise: 


TOV avTOV Euol OoxKety TpdTOV- KaBdTEp Kal of 
TOMol THY avVOpaTwY dH9arpods H yElpac, 7 
TOOAG TapAKEeKoULéevol TE Kal AchwRyuévol, Hv 
dpa tic peuvyjto kat Tpodépot tH voaov, Bapéwe 
dépovot. 


In this behavior they (individuals) seem to me 
like many people who are crippled and handi- 
capped with regard to their eyes, hands, or feet, 
and who, as soon as someone recalls and refers 
explicitly to their disability.° 


This tragedy of life, due to the effect of forces hos- 
tile to man, leads to illness. Metochites believed that 
mental illness affected the body as well as the mind 
and vice versa. His views on the relationship between 
sin and sickness reflected the conventional wisdom of 


61 Polemis, Carmina, poem XI, vv. 28-34: Polemis, Poems, 236. 
62 Oration 10, 76.4-8: Xenophontos, On Morals, 177. Elsewhere 
he says, “Although they (men) suffer, they say that they are equipped 
for anything and are largely healthy; they claim that they are in a 
constant state of tranquility... and a storm inside the minds of 
these men throws their souls into tumult. They purportedly have 
the power to confront all the difficulties of public life, but as soon 
as they happen to deal with such affairs, they are exposed” (Ovation 
10, 80.30-35: Xenophontos, On Morals, 191). In the same work, 
Metochites makes several more references to the illnesses in society 
and the associated problems of human life. See Oration 10, 82.17-22, 
99.6-14: Xenophontos, On Morals, 195, 239. 
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the time, which largely ascribed physical and mental 
disabilities to the power of the Devil.°? The think 
ing of Metochites (and his later disciple Nikephoros 
Gregoras) about the fall of the human spirit, which 
leads to sin and suffering and is interwoven with the 
decay of the body, and about the image of Christ as 
healer expresses a wider concept also encountered in 
the works of other spiritual personalities of the period. 
The difference between Metochites and other authors 
who addressed the relationship between sin and ill- 
ness, such as Theoleptos of Philadelphia,°* is that for 
Metochites, the theme is pivotal in most of his writ- 
ings, its primacy evident in the multiple references to 
it. Furthermore, he connects illness to salvation, which 
he finds through Chora.®* This affirms the personal 
link between the patron and his foundation, making 
Metochites’ approach to the issue unique. 

The decoration of the third bay—with scenes 
from the Wedding at Cana and the Multiplication of 
the Loaves—has been linked by scholars to the icono- 
graphic program of the Bema.®° That the surviving 
scenes and the fragments in the fourth and the sixth bay 
focus on healing shows the ministry cycle to be the dom- 
inant theme of the entire exonarthex. The identification 


63 See for example S. Efthymiadis, “The Disabled in the Byzantine 
Empire,” in Disability in Antiquity, ed. C. Laes (London, 2017), 388- 
402, esp. 395-97. 

64 Inasermon of Theoleptos of Philadelphia on Christ’s heal- 
ings, illness is related to the decadence of the soul and human vir- 
tues. Similar views are also aired by the patriarch Athanasios I. 
See T. Gouma-Petterson, “Christ as Ministrant and the Priest 
as Ministrant of Christ in a Palaeologan Program of 1303,” DOP 
32 (1978): 212-16; D. Knipp, “Narrative and Symbol: The Early 
Christian Image of the Haemorrhoissa and the Mosaics in the 
Narthex of the Kariye Camii,” in The Woman with the Blood Flow 
(Mark s:24-34): Narrative, Iconic, and Anthropological Spaces, ed. 
B. Baret (Louvain, 2014), 160. 


65 The notion of salvation is also stressed by the inscriptions: H 
XOPA TOY AXQPHTOY (The Realm of the Uncontainable) 
and H XOPA TON ZONTON (The Realm of the Living) for 
the Virgin Mary and Christ, respectively. Both epithets served the 
purpose of Metochites to show Chora as a place of salvation. See 
T. Tanoulas, “Yeéa: Christian Aspects of a Platonic Concept,” Aedr. 
Xpiot. Apy. Ev. 34 (2013): 405-16, esp. 410-12. 

66 The scenes of the Multiplication of Loaves and Fishes and 
the Miracle at Cana have long been linked spatially and symboli- 
cally with the Eucharistic subjects of the Bema. See Underwood, 
Programs and Iconography, 264-67, 271-72. See also Ousterhout, 
“The Virgin of the Chora,” 98-99; idem, Kariye Camii, 58; Nelson, 
“Heavenly Allies,” 33; idem, “Taxation with Representation,” 67. 
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of the fragment in the seventh bay with the represen- 
tation of Zacchaeus (fig. 1, no. 11) leaves no doubt that 
the ministry cycle, emphasizing the miracles, was also 
the main unifying theme in the last bay.®” The Healings 
cycle continues into the inner narthex and concludes 
in the south domed bay.®* In all, representations of fif 
teen to sixteen Healings survive, and it is certain that 
more healing scenes would have been presented in the 
destroyed parts of the domical vaults of the bays in the 
exonarthex. This makes the program at Chora one of 
the most extensive healing cycles, its scenes outnumber- 
ing those at Staro Nagori¢ino and Gradanica and more 
or less equaling those in the monastery of Deéani (after 
1330-134.6/47), the latter where the healings, as in the 
two other churches, are depicted together with scenes 
of teaching and the parables in different spaces of the 
enormous church.®? The ministry cycle, especially the 
healings, in the narthex of the Panagia Hodegetria in 
Mystras appear to have been influenced by the icono- 
graphic tradition of Constantinople.”° This relationship 
between Constantinople and the Hodegetria is due first 
and foremost to Pachomios, the patron and hegumen of 


67 One surviving fragment to the right of Zacchaeus’ tree unfor- 
tunately cannot be identified (fig. 1, no. 12). See Underwood, Kariye 
Djami, 1:137-42, fig. C, pls. 258-59. 

68 For the scenes of healing in both narthexes, see Underwood, 
Kariye Djami, 1:124-51; 2: pls. 246-281; Ousterhout, Kariye Camii, 
58-69. For more healing scenes, see S. Pasi, “II ciclo del Ministero 
del Cristo nei mosaici della Kariye Djami: Considerazioni su alcune 
scene,” in Larte di Bisanzio e l’Italia al tempo dei Paleologi, ed. A. 
Iacobini and M. della Valle (Rome, 1999), 183-94; eadem, “La scena 
della guarigione di diverse malattie nella pittura monumentale tar- 
dobizantina,” CorsiRav 42 (1995): 685-98; Teteriatnikov, “Nun 
Melania,” 168-75. 

69 Underwood, “Ministry Cycle,” 261-62, n. 78; B. Todi¢, Staro 
Nagoricino (Belgrade, 1993), 73, 75, 108, figs. 40-41, 60; idem, 
Serbian Medieval Painting, 126-30, 322, 3323 M. Markovié, “The 
Cycle of Christ’s Public Ministry,” in Mural Painting of Monastery 
of Decani: Materials and Studies, ed. V. J. Djurié (Belgrade, 1995), 
133-473 B. Todié and M. Canak-Medié, Manastir Decani (Belgrade, 
2.005), 379-84. 

70 Onthe ministry cycle in Panagia Hodegetria (Aphentiko), see M. 
Chatzidakis, Muctpdc: H ueoawvxy mohiteta xa to xdotpo (Athens, 
2005), 55-56; R. Etzeoglou, “The Cult of the Virgin Zoodochos Pege 
at Mistra,” in Images of the Mother of God: Perceptions of the Theotokos 
in Byzantium, ed. M. Vassilaki (Aldershot, 2003), 239-45; eadem, O 
vase tno Odny#tpias tov Bpovtoytov crov Muatpd: O1 toryoypuples tov 
vdepSnxa xat ny revtoupyixy ypnon tov ybpouv (Athens, 2013), 79-155, 
with bibliography; Rossi, “Miracle Cycle,” 236-40. 


the latter, whose agency with the capital and personal 
ambitions guided his activities at Mystras.”1 

To satisfy the wishes of Chora’s patron, the art- 
ist of the narrative cycle relied on the Gospel pericopes 
describing the healings.’” In doing so, he selected 
familiar subjects and employed tried-and-tested icono- 
graphic formulas, including the healings like these of 
the Pentekostarion period,” but he also crafted scenes 
otherwise unknown in Palaiologan painting. It is 
apparent to those who study Metochites that he does 
not explicitly reference every miracle in his work, only 
the most important ones in the Byzantine tradition. As 
has been aptly remarked, one would not expect a man 
such as Metochites, a highly intelligent being, to make 
pronouncements regarding the iconographic program 
or to write about the painting in a descriptive manner.”* 
Among the principal particularities of the Chora’s min- 
istry cycle are the emphasis on Christ’s miracles, spe- 
cifically focusing on the healings, and Christ’s triumph 
over evil in combination with the lack of any icono- 
graphic intimation of the Lord’s suffering, entirely 
omitting the popular Passion cycle from the program. 
Metochites’ obvious preference for the healing becomes 
even more interesting when one learns, from his second 
poem, that the refectory of the Chora was decorated, 
most probably with frescoes with representations of 
Christ’s miracles interspersed with flowers.”° 

Several of the illnesses afflicting figures in the 
ministry cycle and scenes of healing are ones Metochites 


71 Proof of the relationship with Constantinople is the inter- 
est shown by Emperor Andronikos H, which was expressed by his 
bestowing the title of protosynkellos on the hegumen Pachomios and 
by the chrysobulls granting privileges to the Hodegetria Monastery. 
See Etzeoglou, Nadés tyg Odnyytpiac, 29-38; T. Papamastorakis, 
“Reflections of Constantinople: The Iconographic Program of the 
South Portico of the Hodegetria Church, Mystras,” in Viewing the 
Morea: Land and People in the Late Medieval Peloponnese, ed. S.E.J. 
Gerstel (Washington, DC, 2013), 371-95, esp. 373-74. 

72 Underwood, “Ministry Cycle,” 262-64. 


73 See, for example, the healings in the Parekklesion of the Virgin 
at the monastery of St. John the Theologian in Patmos. D. Mouriki, 
“Ou toiyoypadies tov tapexxhyalov ty povis tov lwdvvov tov 
Oeohdyou otyv Hdtuo: To erxovoypadixd tpdypaupa, y apyrcy 
apiépwon Tov Tapexxhyotov cat o xopynyss,” Aelr.Xpiot. Apy.Er. 14 
(1987-88): 205-66, esp. 228-32. 

74 Featherstone, “Metochites’s Poems,” 220. 


75 See below, pp. 115, 117. 
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references in his writings.”° Preserved in the domical 
vault of the Chora’s fourth bay is a small part of the 
Healing of the Leper (fig. 1, no. 5); the other half of the 
vault has been completely destroyed.”’ The artist, uti- 
lizing narrative details from the stories in the Synoptic 
Gospel, mostly from Matthew (8:1-4), focuses on lep- 
rosy, a theme repeated on the west side of the southern- 
most arch of the inner narthex.’8 Leprosy, an abhorrent 
illness, was the most stigmatized ailment in Christian 
Byzantium.” People reacted so negatively to the oute 
ward appearance of the afflicted and to the contagious- 
ness of the disease so much that lepers had to live apart 
from society, for the sake of the “healthy.”8° For these 
reasons, leprosy became a frequent subject in patris- 
tic literature. The church fathers, including Gregory 
of Nyssa, urged their readers to feel compassion and 
to care for those suffering from it.8! Metochites, well 
known for his high esteem of Cappadocian theology, 
follows a similar line of thinking. In the Moral Treatise, 
he employs the image of the leper as the most socially 
stigmatized of the sick to emphasize the problems of 
human existence and to develop the idea of salvation 
through the intervention of the merciful Christ: 


Kal uny 20 6 ravtdract dvardye Tis elvat SoKav- 
Kal &veppoatosg Kal AcAwBynuévos d&usher cat 
otlypatins. 


On the other hand, a person who appears 
utterly sinful and patently dishonorable is like 
a leper.” 


76 Some of those mentioned by Metochites are also encountered 
in the writings of Gregory of Nazianzus. See Simelidis, Selected 
Poems, 213-14. 

77 Underwood, Kariye Djami, 1:12.4; 2: pls. 246-47. 

78 Underwood, Kariye Djami, 1:148, 2: pls. 274-75; Ousterhout, 
Kariye Camii, 61, fig. 60. 

79  Forleprosy in the medieval world, see G. Makris, “Zur Epilepsie 
in Byzanz,” BZ 88 (1995): 363-404; D. Stathokostopoulos, “Death in 
the Countryside: Some Effects of Famine and Epidemics,” AntTard 
20 (2012): 105-14; T. S. Miller and J. W. Nesbitt, Walking Corpses: 
Leprosy in Byzantium and the Medieval West (London, 2014). 

80 Efthymiadis, “The Disabled,” 394. 

81 Gregory of Nyssa, De pauperibus amandis, ed. A. van Heck 
(Leiden, 1964), 2.114. 

82 Oration 10, 63.13-15. The translation is my own and follows 


Polemis’s modern Greek version of Metochites’ text in Polemis, 
H381x06, 169. 
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Metochites also alludes to leprosy when he speaks of 
the corruption of human relations being a result of sin. 
This social anomaly appears as a discernible corporeal 
illness: 


Aiai- ti tovtov yévout’ av, Hdtov, dvtwe &vdpl tev 
ardvtwv do, @ wy Tavtdéract KateKiPOnredOy 
Kal Katevdonoey h Yury: wy Oe TUUTAAKEIoN TOIG 
Tod Kécpou TOddE Arjpots Kal uoAdouact, KNALOAG 
Tivag, Batty Od @v devgorotods Kal wvTy KAKOG 
TMpocavendEato. 


Alas! What else could really be more pleasant 
than this for a man whose soul has been 
completely adulterated or become seriously ill, 
nor has been wickedly besmirched by some indel- 
ible stains and defilement through embracing 
the chattel and pollution of this world.°? 


The image of lesions as symbolic expressions of mis- 
fortune and as a result of a horrible life in general is 
manifest in Metochites’ thinking. He even uses it to 
comment on his own existence, thus explaining the 
meaning of the cycle to him, as Chora’s patron: 


dnt’ &vinpotc tap y’ id’ dxetuevos lev ovyorc, 

dpodaov idMovat xpadinvd’ &yavddpov’ &p’ 
évoov, 

Kal TE TapHyopos Hada taydc Sid unden couda, 

Hr odpuar’ én ravtecot \evyahéoict. 


Whenever I had some misfortunes, you sat 
near me, trying to cure my grief with your 
words, which refreshed my heart, calming it 
down... offering me effective remedies for my 
painful wounds.8* 


HUT’ dvip vooepa Tap’ ovata wan’ ddtyov Tt 
tvelav, abtObev Ehent’ evi vexddecoty Eupev, 
TAXA UAN Oka Siadpdv’ odtrot’ bv Odvatédv Te, 
HOE TehevTyV Pa Bidtoto Tahtvotpodov ode. 


I resemble a man who is fatally ill and breathes 
his last: he expects that he will be among the 
83 Oration 10, 55.1-5: Xenophontos, On Morals, 121, 123. 


84 Polemis, Carmina, poem XI, vv. 50-53: Polemis, Poems, 237. 
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dead soon, since there is no possibility for anyone 
to escape death and to come back to life.°* 


In Metochites’ writings, the image of the leper points 
visually and metaphorically to one of the most seri- 
ous problems of Byzantine society—the treatment 
and healing of leprosy patients in segregated spaces, 
set apart from society.°© The Chora mosaics express 
this approach to human illness, which is uppermost 
in Metochites’ texts. Those afflicted with leprosy are 
depicted wearing a loincloth only and their bodies coy- 
ered with the characteristic large lesions of the disease; 
the ulcers individualize their bodies, differentiating 
the self from the others. The standard iconography of 
leprosy, as in St. Catherine’s in Thessaloniki, in Cuéer, 
in Chilandari, and a little later in De¢ani, depicts the 
Healing of the Ten Lepers with their bodies crowded 
together and vanishing behind the first row of the 
afflicted.8” In contrast, the painter of both images of 
healing in Chora chose to depict a single leper. The 
artist’s decision not to follow the dominant narrative 
type differentiates Chora from other monuments and 
in this way emphasizes the symbolic message of heal- 
ing, which is represented by one leper (Matthew 8:1-4; 
Mark 1:40-45). This message permeates throughout 
Metochites’ writings. 

At Chora, the tension and drama of the Healing of 
the Leper focuses on Christ and the leper as the two pro- 
tagonists, with the latter communicating compellingly, 


85 Polemis, Carmina, poem XIV, vy. 62—65: Polemis, Poems, 267. 
86 One such space was presumably the leprosarium supported by 
the Pantokratoros monastery. See R. G. Ousterhout, “Water and 
Healing in Constantinople,” in Life Is Short, Art Long: The Art of 
Healing in Byzantium, ed. B. Pitarakis (Istanbul, 2019), 77, n. 27, 
with bibliography. These spaces are often referenced in hagiological 
texts. See Efthymiadis, “The Disabled,” 392-97. Ten lepers are also 
depicted in the Parekklesion of the monastery of St. John in Patmos. 
See Mouriki, “Ou Toryoypadies,” 230, 264. 

87 E.N. Tsigaridas, “Les fresques de l’église Saint-Catherine de 
Thessalonique,” in Sur le pas de Vojislav J. Djuri¢: Recu a la séance de 
la classe des sciences historiques le 31 Mars 2010 (Belgrade, 2011), 157- 
65; A. Semoglou, “O Cwypadixds Sidxocpos ty¢ Ayiag Atcatepivys 
Oecouhovixns uésa and to apyelo tov Xtudtavod Tekexavidy: 
Zytypata ypovordynans cat tavtisy Tov vaov,” in I’ Exaryuowxd 
Lounéoio “Bulavtiwy Maxedovia.” Ozodoyia—Irtopla—Alxaso 
Prrohoyia—Téyvy (Ozrcurovixy 14-16 Maiov 2016) (Thessaloniki, 


2019), 712, fig. 7; Todi¢, Serbian Medieval Painting, 345, 3533 
M. Markovié, Saint Nikitas near Skopje: A Foundation of King Milutin 
(Belgrade, 2015), 174, 181; idem, “Public Ministry,” 49; Todi¢ and 
Canak-Medié, Decani, 382. 


as conveyed by his lively gaze and gesticulation. Close 
examination of the leper reveals his body to be somewhat 
“contradictory” compared to the more standardized ges- 
tures of the Ten Lepers in the aforementioned monu- 
ments. While sores manifest affliction, if not suffering, 
the leper’s body nonetheless exudes physical vigor, devoid 
of the deterioration that leprosy causes, thus denoting 
the leper’s hope and the deep expectation of healing.** 
These same qualities are uppermost in Metochites’ invo- 
cations to Christ for healing. The patron’s notion of a 
philanthropos Christ, who heals society, permeates not 
only in his first poems, but his last ones as well.8? 

When referring to the various categories of the 
sick, Metochites emphasizes the physically disabled,”° 
which according to the Gospel tradition includes the 
various categories of the crippled. In the exonarthex, 
the domical vault of the sixth bay is dedicated to the dis- 
abled (fig. 1, nos. 6-10), with representations of the two 
best-known Gospel narratives on paralytics—at the Pool 
of Bethesda (fig. 6), on the northeastern pendentive, and 
at Capernaum, on the southwestern part of the vault.?? 
The healing on the southeastern pendentive has been 
identified with the Man Born Blind (fig. 1, no. 8), while 
it is difficult to identify another male figure’s affliction 
because only his feet and the lower part of his legs are 
preserved, above the head of the Samaritan Woman at 
the Well on the northwestern pendentive of the sixth 
bay (fig. 7; fig. 1, no. 10).?” His spindly legs and baggy 
trousers suggest a crippled man, like the one depicted in 
the Healing of the Multitude (examined below), the par- 
alytic in St. Demetrios in Mystras (phase, 1272-1282),”? 
or a demoniac (according to Underwood).?* 


88 G. Peers, “The Iconography of Healing and Damaged Bodies in 
Kariye Cami: Methodological Reflections,” in Iconography beyond 
the Crossroads: Image, Meaning, and Method in Medieval Art, ed. P. 
Patton (University Park, PA, forthcoming). 

89 See above, note 51. Also, in the Moral Treatise Metochites 
notes, “Just as the winds blow on the mountains bestowing bliss, so 
too the breezes sent by the merciful divinity relieve their labors and 
the flames of their temptations, and the rising of certain stars pro- 
duces an ineffable pleasure” (Oration 10, 21.13-16: Xenophontos, On 
Morals, 49). 

90 See above, note 62. 

91 Underwood, Kariye Djami, 1:126-29, 132-33; 2: pls. 250, 251a- 
b, 253-55. 

92 Underwood, Kariye Djami, 1:135; 2: pls. 250, 2574. 

93  Chatzidakis, Muctpde, 36, fig. 24. 

94 Underwood, Kariye Djami, 1:134-35; 2: pls. 250, 2574. 
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Fig. 6. 

Chora, Healing of the 
Paralytic at the Pool of 
Bethesda. Photo by author. 


Fig. 7. 

Chora, Healing of a Crippled 
Man (?) and the Samaritan 
Woman at the Well. Photo 
by author. 
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Metochites and the Healings in the Inner 
Narthex: Prooimion to the Parekklesion 


The healing cycle continues from the seventh bay of the 
exonarthex into the south domed bay of the inner nar- 
thex, where there are eight scenes depicting almost all 
the diseases of the Gospel pericopes (fig. 1, nos. 13-21).?° 
The successive depictions of figures harrowed and 
deformed by illness make the cycle a rare artistic study 
on the aesthetics of the disabled body, which here 
should be interpreted in the context of the physical real- 
ism and symbolism of the mosaics. In the presentation 
of these broken and blighted people, whose tragic lives 
Metochites describes, it is imperative to note how he 
converts desperation into the hope of salvation through 
the miracle of healing and how he approaches Christ of 
the Miracles. For Metochites, Christ always responds 
with magnanimity and offers redemption in the face of 
exigent circumstances and human pain; healing flows 
from his philanthropy and compassion.”° Christ of the 
Miracles is the Christ of Philanthropy, and the Chora, 
as the church of the Virgin and of Christ, is a place of 


healing and salvation: 


cvvavhia 0 guns 
Kapt épinpa thd’ dua cvvoixéovtes Xpiots, 
ovvtEhées T épdvov maoNs &pEeTijs TOAVTILOD 
TaAUUEdoVTt Oe@, Tod y’ & dpa Taca Sotivy 
dudl Pvytovs Bpoutod< clot tehel’ dvw8ev, 
Tay T dyad Oona x’ b¢ Kev dravta mpatted 
nov, 
atta Svvained’ dyaba ot pepéuev tpddpovvec, 
KovdEer dr &p’ weir’ adtod Bpayd yé usilov, 
TevTa SET adtds ETrIppeldwy Tk OhETEP AdVTOD 
avdedéxat Epdwv, Tpoutetvw deErtepiyy oto, 
ds Kev Epactyphuatos dvip udAra x’ Epatou. 


95 Alarge part of the last scene on the tympanum of the south wall 
of the inner narthex has been destroyed and remains unidentified. 
See Underwood, Kariye Djami, 1:142-51; 2: pls. 260-281. 

96 Christ’s role as the merciful healer expresses the more general 
concept of the benevolent God, who with the depth of his wisdom 
permits suffering but in the end displays his magnanimity and grants 
the healing of the faithful disabled. This idea is clear in Theoktistos 
the Stoudites’ vita of Patriarch Athanasios I, which is roughly con- 
temporary with Metochites’ restorations at Chora. See A.-M. Talbot, 
Faith Healing in Late Byzantium: The Posthumous Miracles of the 
Patriarch Athanasios I of Constantinople by Theoktistos the Stoudite 
(Brookline, MA, 1983), 79, 111. 


Inhabiting these lovely halls together with 
Christ, you share in the quest for every precious 
virtue with God the All-Counsellor from 
whom every perfect gift comes unto mortals 
from on high, every good thing. He requires of 
us all the good things that we can do, offered 
with open heart; He rejects nought, neither 
little nor greater, but Himself bestowing 
everything He receives his own successively, 
extending His right hand with desire, even as 


an acquisitive man greatly desires to obtain all 
that he formerly lacked.?” 


The miracles of healing the blind are popular subjects 
in the cycle and prominent themes in Theodore’s writ- 
ings. The scenes of the Healing of the Two Blind Men 
(fig. 8) and Healing of a Blind and Mute Man (fig. 9) 
are depicted in the southwest and the northwest pen- 
dentive, respectively, of the south domed bay of the 
inner narthex.?® Blind men appear also in the repre- 
sentation of the Healing of the Multitude (discussed 
below). The Chora patron, consistent with the theow 
logical approaches of his time, considers the image of 
the healed blind man, that is, the restoration of sight, 
as symbolic of the rebirth of the soul and the spirit.?? 
For Metochites it symbolizes the opening of the eyes 
to spiritual light and the introduction to the vita 
contemplativa. In the Moral Treatise and in his first 
poem, Metochites wrote that this particular healing 
gives man, through the physical ability of sight, the pose 
sibility of awareness of the spiritual bounties bestowed 
by God in the form of knowledge, which few men are 
able to appreciate. He also uses the example of blinde 
ness to emphasize the spiritual wealth of the Chora 
monastery, which only those free of disease are able to 
enjoy. In his first poem, he states: 


97 Polemis, Carmina, poem II, 441-51: Featherstone, “Meto- 
chites’s Poems,” 234. 

98 Underwood, Kariye Djami, 1:142-45; 2: pls. 260-63. See also 
Ousterhout, Kariye Camii, 61, fig. 55. 

99 For Theoleptos of Philadelphia’s interpretation of the Healing of 
the Man Born Blind, see Gouma-Petterson, “Christ as Ministrant,” 
215; I. Grigoropoulos, OzoAfrtov Didadedgetac tov Omohoyytov (1255- 
1322): Biog xat épya, 2 vols. (Athens, 1996), 2:67—76. See also, Mouriki, 
“Or towyoypadies,” 230-31. See also Teteriatnikoy, “Nun Melania,” 171, 
173-74. 
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Fig. 8. Chora, Healing of the Two Blind Men. Photo by author. 


Kat ue T6006 y’ 6de xdpt’ 26 dpa xder Kénp low In the Moral Treatise, taking the image of the Man 
KaBRarov ay’ dca cavOpd xe THs pouvijg AelovTO Born Blind as an exemplum, Metochites comments on 
2Eap’ ava yay pivas BAO pwr, abva dé xawhy some men’s inability to respond to illness by seeking 
athe &tap olav dpdayv évecd’ dc xev Bodrorto healing: 


dace té of OUvaTat, Kod HOodvoc éépyet Avypdc. 
obtw Oy Tavtdnact THs vVoooU KaTOXOL Kal TEpI- 


I rebuilt the monastery without delay, as may be yeyévytat chav: Bot’ odd’ icucw, HvtTiwaody 
seen now. Everyone can enjoy the spectacle, as anamayny, obdé Cytodot- obdt motevovoty, 
he wishes, or as his eyes permit, provided that &Mo ti tot’ &yaov uymoT’ eivar uy Oo dv TIC 


mournful envy, which prevents people from 

seeing any pleasant thing, blinding them willy- on 

nilly, doesnot deter hin” according to Chora’s patron, offers the Holy Spine tat heals man 
from blindness, as mentioned in the sixth poem: “Through them 

we also plead with Christ to have mercy upon us, turning a blind 

100 Polemis, Carmina, poem I, 980-84: Polemis, Poems, 82. eye on the numerous trespasses that keep prisoner each other of us” 

It is also interesting that like the monastery, the merciful Christ, (Polemis, Carmina, poem VI, 128-30: Polemis, Poems, 154). 
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Fig. 9. 
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TTY TTOVOH TPOdOdaky. Kal TUSA® ON yevvne 
Oévtt, TE Kal Brodvtt, Tis dv duérer EvvatcOyorc, 
dwtd<¢ yévoito- 7 Tic dpa Tote UdONats Tap’ STOVE 
ody, dans Hueic deohavouer ex’ adtod te Kal Ov 

avTo TPUONS; 


They are so oppressed and overtaken by the 
grip of their illness that they do not know or 
seek any means of escape, nor do they believe 
that any other good will ever come to them no 
matter how earnestly someone tries to advise 
them beforehand. Can the person who is born 
blind and remains blind all his life experience 
the sense of light, or can someone explain to 


Chora, Healing of the Blind and Mute Man. Photo by author. 


him how much joy we derive from it and on 


account of it?!! 


Thus through the image of the Blind Man, Metochites 
expresses the overriding notion that Chora symbolizes 
the spiritual and corporeal restoration of man and his 
return to his authentic state; for Metochites, the heala 
ing of the body is linked directly with cultivation of 
the spirit.°? Consequently the healings of the blind 


101 Oration 10, 99.10-16: Xenophontos, On Morals, 239, 2.41. 


102 “Alas! Nature has linked our miserable, wicked flesh with 
our souls... Our mind—tries to—escape from the body, which 
is a tomb of the soul. ... Thus our mind is willing to liberate itself 
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in Chora illustrate his belief that the monastery itself 
is the place for healing the body and soul and the sole 
place of divine philanthropy, where, through healing, 


the harmony of the cosmos is revealed to man: 


Kalt’ &yabady vv napacKery, driavOpamevua 

TAKYOWOVY’ ExKelLEevor, GT dpa TAVTAS 
Bpouvtovs... 

Kalovy Tt’ av 

padpyraxov &udber, ttt 160’ duty dxydlac ec Pov 

dudl névyot diaytepés... 

mpdg 0° étixal ud dvyow éravpioxerOou KetOev, 

26° dp’ Ereit’ adOuc movéery & rpovOecis évtt; 

"Hot td, wev éywv map’ tévde voov tauievon 

TH wove Oycavpicpat’ dvyome BibAtwy éo6hd. 


It (the monastery) is a fountain of all good 
things, a common benefaction to all men.... I 
<have provided you (Chora) with> good medi- 
cine against weariness that is caused by those 
unceasing pains that you suffer....Is there a 
better medicine for those men against weari- 
ness than to study books of wise men and cheer 
their unsteady minds? That was the purpose of 
my collecting these excellent books here as a 
beneficial treasure. 


Two of the rarest scenes of healing in Byzantine art 
are found at the Chora: the Healing of the Man with 
the Withered Hand (fig. 10) and the Healing of the 
Multitude. The first healing is depicted on the eastern 
part of the southernmost arch (fig. 1, no. 15), before 
the passageway to the parekklesion. In Moral Treatise, 
Metochites mentions infirmities of the hands when 
referring to the various afflictions of body parts.1°* 
The depiction of the man with the rather long, out- 
stretched withered arm and the rendering of his 
deformed fingers is without comparison in Byzantine 
painting.’°> Exaggeration in the anatomical rendering 


even by killing the body” (Polemis, Carmina, poem I, 1198-1204: 
Polemis, Poems, 88-89). 

103. Polemis, Carmina, poem I, 1122-23, 1148-50, 1166-69: Pole- 
mis, Poems, 86-87. 

104 Seeabove, p. 99. 

105 In contrast to Chora, in the Protaton the painter did not 
exaggerate the deformed anatomy of the hand. See [[pwrdto II: H 
cvrvtipyon Twy Toryoypagiay, A’, ed. I. Kanonidis (Polygyros, 2015), 
212-13, no. 165, fig. 157. 
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of diseased limbs is characteristic not only of this 
representation but also of others in Chora. About 
two decades later, another depiction of this illness 
appeared, in Deéani.1°° 

The Healing of the Multitude is on the western 
wall of the south bay (fig. 1, no. 21). The image of the 
group healing is inscribed O XC LOQMENOC TA 
TIOIKIAA ITAQ@H TON NOCHMATON (Christ 
healing the multitude of sins of diseases) (fig. 11).'°” The 
inscription is important to the symbolism of Metochites’ 
thinking and the perception of Christ as healer, as the 
phrase 7484 tHv voonudtwy derives from medical 
treatises.'°* The scene depicts three seated cripples, 
two blind men, a man with a hernia, and two women 
standing and offering their babies to Christ. Behind the 
women are a man and another woman leaning on sticks 
and a blind woman. The only known representation of 
a similar group healing predates the Chora and is in the 
west lunette of the south aisle in the Metropolis church 
of Mystras.!°? The Metropolis scene, however, has differe 
ent iconographic models, as is apparent in a group of peon 
ple possessed by the devil, a cohort considerably removed 
from the sick described by Metochites and depicted in 
Chora."!° The other example is in Deéani, but again, 
the Chora representation is not associated with it in 
iconography.'!! Another iconographic type of the 
Healing of the Multitude, in the early fifteenth-century 
church of Prophitis Elias in Thessaloniki, is totally differ- 
ent from Chora’s, a fact that enhances the uniqueness of 


106 Todié and Canak-Medié, Decani, 381. 

107. Underwood, Kariye Djami, 1:149-51; 2: pls. 277-81; 
idem, “The Ministry Cycle,” 297-98; Ousterhout, The Art, 62, 
fig. 62. See more recently, M. A. Rossi, “Reconsidering the Early 
Palaiologan Period: Anti-Latin Propaganda, Miracle Accounts, and 
Monumental Art,” in Late Byzantium Reconsidered, ed. A. Mattiello 
and M. A. Rossi (London, 2019), 71-84, esp. 72-76. 

108 The phrase is encountered in the work of Stephanos the 
Athenian (seventh century): ‘Yrduvyua cig rods Inmoxpdrous 
apopionous (4.34.11). The medical meaning is used by Nikephoros 
Kallistou Xanthopoulos (thirteenth—fourteenth century), PG 
146:693B: O pév odv Kémpyg eidjdet ya pry datudvev te Kpatety, Kal 
Toiklwv voonrdtwv iao8ar te 7eOn. 

109 G. Millet, Monuments byzantins de Mistra (Paris, 1910), pl. 
76.1 (drawing); S. Dufrenne, Les programmes iconographiques des 
éelises byzantines de Mistra (Paris, 1970), 7, fig. 10, diagram V.s6, pl. 7. 
110 Underwood, “Ministry Cycles,” 300-301. 

111 Underwood, “Ministry Cycles,” 299-300, fig. 35; Todi¢ and 
Canak-Medié, Decani, 380. 
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Fig. 10. 
Chora, Healing of the the 
Man with the Withered 
Hand. Photo after 
Ousterhout, Kariye 
Camii, 66, fig. 59. 


the Constantinopolitan representation and the different 
models for the painter in Thessaloniki." 

In contrast to typical fourteenth-century iconog- 
raphy, for that of the Chora the artist selected a small 
number of afflicted people, although he had quite a large 
space available to him. The absence of the hernia sufferer 


112 In Prophitis Elias, the enthroned Christ, who seems to be 
teaching rather than performing miracles, as well as the enthroned 
apostles are basic iconographic elements, which show that the 
painter of the church did not look to Chora for the models of this 
particular representation, but more probably to Serbia, particularly 
Manasijia. In the church in Thessaloniki, the figure of the enthroned 
Christ is strongly reminiscent of depictions in the ministry cycle of 
the Serbian monument. These iconographic observations are based 
on a photograph kindly made available by Nikolaos Papageorgiou, 
a colleague and friend preparing a monograph on Prophitis Elias. I 
take this opportunity to warmly thank him. 


in Deéani and the emphasis on the blind in Chora are 
two distinct differences in the iconography of these two 
monuments. Moreover, in Deéani, the painter’s ten- 
dency toward simplification and generalization of the 
subject is apparent in the host of sick people crammed 
at the back of the scene, without any indication of their 
particular illness. In Chora, however, the artist distins 
guishes among the sick and clearly depicts their indi- 
vidual illnesses; he also provides them facial expressions. 
The first of the two mothers markedly bends her body, 
indicating haste and decisive movement in trying to get 
closer to the Lord and present him with her sick child, 
which is crippled because of a problem with its legs; the 
infant almost hovers in its mother’s arms. In contrast 
to the impetuous motion of the mother is the almost 
supine pose of blind man, who senses Christ’s presence 
and tries to stand up, supporting his weak body on a 
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Fig. 11. 


hand crutch. The most remarkable depiction, however— 
on account of its rarity, striking details, and dramatic 
realism—is that of the man with the large, egg-shaped 
hernia bulging between his legs and resting heavily on 
the ground. These extraordinary iconographic elements 
make these sick individuals some of the most compelm 
ling figures in Palaiologan art and render their represen- 
tation one of the most remarkable for its individuality 
and grotesqueness.'1? 

In the Chora scene, the merciful Lord, or the 
generous Master, as Metochites calls Christ, is shown 
engaging physically and emotionally with the Mul- 
titude, a feature that stands out in relation to other 


113 Peers, “The Iconography of Healing.” On the grotesque aes- 
thetic of diseases in hagiographical narratives, see S. Constantinou, 
“Grotesque Bodies in Hagiographical Tales: The Monstrous and 
the Uncanny in Byzantine Collections of Miracle Stories,” DOP 64 
(2010): 43-54. 
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Chora, Healing of the Multitude. Photo by C. Wales; Dumbarton Oaks, Byzantine Photograph and 
Fieldwork Archive, BF.S.1991.0387. 


portrayals of him in healing scenes.1!* As Glenn Peers 
observes, in contrast to the three disciples, who upon 
beholding the infirm appear apprehensive and hesi- 
tant, keep their distance, Christ shows no reluctance 
to engage with the multitude.t!* Here, Christ con- 
spicuously moves away from the group of disciples and 


114 The depiction of Christ in Chora—in motion, character- 
istically bending to get close to the sick—indeed differs from the 
more standardized stance attributed to him in the healings at sev- 
eral monuments of the period, including Bogorodica Ljeviska and 
Staro Nagori¢ino, from medieval Serbia, and the parekklesion of 
St. Euthymios and St. Nicolaos Orphanos, in Thessaloniki. See 
Pani¢ and Babi¢, Bogorodica Ljeviska, 120, drawing 3; B. Todié, Staro 
Nagoricino (Belgrade, 1993), pls. 40-41; E. Tsigaridas, Ov towyoypa- 
ples tov napexxdyotov tov Aytov EvSuutov (1302/3): Epyo tov Mavourh 
Tlavoédyvou aty Osccadovixy (Thessaloniki, 2008), figs. 23, 85-86; 
A. Tsitouridou, O Cwypagixds didxoruos tov Aytov Nixoddov Oppavod 
orn Ozoouroviny: Suubory ory uehérn ty¢ Lladaoddyeras Cwypagixye 
xatd Tov momo 140 ave (Thessaloniki, 1986), pls. 45-48. 

115 Peers, “The Iconography of Healing.” 
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leans forward to address the afflicted. He bends from 
the waist, his posturing overtly different from that of 
the upright figure of the followers behind him. He 
also stands squarely on the same plane as most of the 
afflicted, whereas the disciples stand on a green ground. 
This depiction of the merciful Christ does not derive 
from established models of healing scenes, but instead 
illustrates the image of Christ of the Miracles that 
Metochites created in his writings. 

This highly unusual choice of scene reflects Meto- 
chites’ influence not only on the iconography—that is, 
in the kind of healing—but also on the choice of the 
space. Metochites refers frequently to various categories 
of the sick, who in society are tragic cases of human life."!® 
The representation of the Healing of the Multitude, 
however, is connected even more closely with his litert 
ary oeuvre. In his last poems, he refers repeatedly to the 
misfortune of men afflicted by pain because of the mulffl 
titude of their sins: 


Ta ov ye tatoats, 

déomot’ éhéov OY podve Gehyte did mavT’ aid, 
jv déw d&paptddwv vypioua mye’ epvxy, 
adtov idé00’ épinpa wete Bidovow éovta 
yeiveos huetépoio dapov Oy Tpvyouevoto, 

pdov’ axtuova Biotky &mdtep®’ dheyetvev.... 
Ata éorxdta cH odouUdn dvak ody’ Zopywe, 
abt tHde yévet Kev, ohio érloyeo Server, 
cov Rapitat’ ddéxovta yorov, T6vd’ EvdiKkov 


aio. 


O Lord Christ, if thou hast verily decreed that 
this state should be blotted out of thy book, 
to disappear forthwith completely, there is 
no other reason for this than the multitude 
of our sins; by which we, much transgressing, 
have moved thee to such great anger against us, 
contrary to thy nature. ... Propitious, be thou 
once again propitious toward us remembering 
thy nature, remembering thy miracles of old, 
which thou wroughtest in thy love of mankind, 
deeds ever glorious ineffable, unfathomable.1!” 


116 See above, pp. 98-99. 

117 Polemis, Carmina, poem XVI, wv. 233-38, 241-43; translation 
from J. M. Featherstone, Theodore Metochites’s Poems “To Himself”: 
Introduction, Text and Translation, Byzantina Vindobonensia 23 
(Vienna, 2000), 31. 


Metochites’ symbolic presence is declared by the 
inscription of the representation. The phrase troixtha 
m@9n (multitude of sins) stems directly from his think- 
ing, in which the sickness of the human soul and 
body is identified with the notion of various sins, the 
duaptdday vypioua TAG. (countless multitude of sins), 
as he writes characteristically in his sixteenth poem.1"8 
These passions are manifested as mental aberrations, 
which lead to sin, whereas the virtues of the soul lead 
to wisdom and salvation.!!? Chora illustrates the basic 
idea of the healing and salvation of all the sick, of all 
ages, who suffer from common and rare diseases, such 
as the man with a hernia, the most extraordinary icono- 
graphic detail in the entire program.'*° The relation- 
ship between the Healing of the Multitude and the 
Chora patron is further enhanced by the location of 
the scene. The entire ministry cycle is summarized in 
this central idea, which demonstrates why it was chosen 
as one of the last scenes in the cycle and is positioned 
prominently in front of the entrance to the parekkle- 
sion. The ideological relationship between Christ’s 
healings and unique and eternal healing, that is, salva- 
tion, which Christ offers through resurrection, links 
the narthexes with the parekklesion and clearly proj- 
ects Metochites’ hope that Christ’s healings will lead 
to man’s salvation, including his own. 

The significance of this and other healing scenes in 
the south bay is further emphasized by their connection 
to the representation of Christ Chalkites in the Deesis 
panel on the eastern wall of the inner narthex (fig. 1, 
no. 18).!?) The healing tradition of the Chalkites has 
been linked with the Haemorrhoousa and the personal 
history of Maria Palaiologina, represented by the nun 


118 Polemis, Carmina, poem XVI, v. 235; Featherstone, Theodore 
Metochites’s Poems, 67. 


119 “For since there is obviously a certain irrational and passion- 
susceptible part of our soul, from which immediately after the initial 
sensation pleasure and pain are excited, resembling certain frag- 
ments and pieces that inevitably follow the continuity of nature, and 
since it is impossible to entirely escape or ignore them, one ought 
necessarily to use sensation, so it seems, although one ought to use it 
in the best possible manner” (Xenophontos, On Morals, 115). 

120 On the various diseases described in hagiographical sources, 
see A.-M. Talbot, “Pilgrimage to Healing Shrines: The Evidence of 
Miracle Accounts,” DOP 56 (2002): 153-73, esp. 158-59. 

121 For the iconographic and healing tradition of the Chalkites, 
see C. Mango, The Brazen House: A Study of the Vestibule of the Impe- 
rial Palace of Constantinople (Copenhagen, 1959), 108-42. See also 
Knipp, “Narrative and Symbol,” 160, with bibliography. 
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Melania in the donor image.'?* Apart from the relation 
between the Chalkites and Melania, however, it is clear 
that Metochites sought to link his patronal portrait in 
the lunette above the door (fig. 1, no. 22) in the inner 
narthex with the Deesis and Christ Chalkites. This 
relationship is obvious and direct, because the patron 
offers Chora to the enthroned Christ and through this 
offering asks for his salvation, by extension, from the 
neighboring representation of the Chalkites: 


Kat ot, we, rdxaipd te revaryé te Baothera, 
untep euoto Oeolo, téuevog td&vayvov ipov 
DYiwedovtos kvaKtos, fh TEuevos T60’ Eywye 
avebéuav dépov iveptov wt dyaxdeés oiov, 
THVOE Movay, Kae’ odvoua KeKAHaT’ &pltLoV 
Xap’ (at&p obtwot tws...) 

wpa Té mol TOTe NO’ dAkap yévev Katapuyis, 
Shpa yw’ EhevOepov vigos teoto Stxactob 
Katadixys ardvevde Oe Oetys, thaov adtov 
&pOrtov vie’ odpdviov dvayO’ drepueve’ adTH 
Oot Artator roeton, érrel Pd O Etownoc é¢ otk TOV 
oixobev dp’ évtl peta me&vTeot LepdTecot, 
Kapt Epdwv evepyetv, movrvddtys Edwyv. 


And to you, O pure mother of my God, clean 
temple of the all-mighty king, I offered that 
most clean, prestigious temple, that most 
desirable, illustrious monastery; I called it 
Chora. ...O you, immaculate, holy and beau- 
tiful palace of the Lord protect me at the time 
of the Last Judgement, of which I am afraid, 
and save me, becoming my safeguard and place 
of refuge, so that I may not be condemned by 
your Son who will be the judge; ask the heay- 
enly, eternal Lord, your Son, with your prayers 


to show mercy to me.}73 


Metochites’ facial expression visually projects the sote- 
riological message he presents in his literary oeuvre 
(fig. 12). The deeply human and sensitive expression dis- 
plays no hint of snobbery.!?* The figure of Metochites 


122 Teteriatnikov, “Nun Melania’; see also R. Schroeder, “Prayer 
and Penance in the South Bay of the Chora Esonarthex,” Gesta 48.1 
(2009): 40-41; Knipp, “Narrative and Symbol,” 163. 

123 Polemis, Carmina, poem I, vy. 1302-7, 1311-17: Polemis, 
Poems, 91-92. 


124 Foradifferent opinion, see Mango, The Brazen House, 141-42. 
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himself and the two depictions of Christ (in the lunette 
and in the adjacent Deesis) illustrate a central idea of 
the patron’s first and second poems, in which he seeks 
the healing power of Christ for himself because of his 
sins.!?° The patron’s countenance of humility and desire 
for forgiveness can be explained by his personal confes- 
sions in his poems. Nancy Sevéenko rightly discerns the 
uniqueness of the patronal portrait as characterizing 
Metochites as “supplicant and donor.”!*° The patron 
of Chora, the highest official at the emperor’s side, 
indeed links his personality to the imperial donors of 
Hagia Sophia,!”7 just as other senior dignitaries in the 
important foundations in Constantinople would have 
done. That said, the portrayal of his figure stands out as 
singular. It bears no relation to the emphatic prosky- 
nesis of the kneeling emperor in the south lunette of 
Hagia Sophia’s narthex or to the mien and expression 
of Justinian and of Constantine in the south vestibule 
of the Great Church. Rather Metochites directs his self 
in the donor portrait in the same way he imprints his 
personality in his writings, namely, outwardly strong 
but inwardly fragile. He petitions for salvation through 
the expression on his face at the moment of offering the 
church to Christ. Although there is sufficient space in 
the large lunette for Theodore to be depicted standing, 
he elected to be shown kneeling, albeit with his huge 
headdress occupying much of the blank ground to the 
extent that his figure almost reaches the shoulder of 
Christ, whom the &¢etor looks straight in the eye. 

The patron’s figure overall reflects the quite con- 
tradictory self-portrait he constructed in his poems. 


125 “O Christ my Lord... I offered them for the expiation of my 
sins so that you may be merciful to me....O good merciful Lord, 
who looks with compassion on all those whom you want to save, save 
meas well. ... O my good Lord. Please accept my offerings as a sacri- 
fice ... being sympathetic to me when you take your seat to judge the 
sinners. ... lam most anxious, considering the innumerable crimes I 
have committed. My mind, dwelling on all these things and contem- 
plating your frightful last judgment, trembles with fear” (Polemis, 
Carmina, poem I, vv. 1264-69, 1288-91, 1293-97: Polemis, Poems, 
90-91). Metochites asks the monks to pray for his salvation because 
he is so intensely conscious of his guilt and so afraid due to the sins he 
has committed. See Sevéenko, “Theodore Metochites,” 32-33. 

126 N. P. Sevéenko, “The Portrait of Theodore Metochites at 
Chora,” in Donations et donateurs dans le monde byzantine, ed.J.-M. 
Spieser and E. Yota (Paris, 2012), 189-205, esp. 191, 196. 

127 R.S. Nelson, “The Chora and the Great Church: Intervisuality 
in Fourteenth-Century Constantinople,” BMGS 23 (1999): 67-101, 
esp. 80-81. See also Ousterhout, Kariye Camii, 45. 
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Fig. 12. 
Chora, the ktetor 
Theodore Metochites. 
Photo by author. 


In the patronal mosaic, the artist authentically cap- 
tures the emotion that Metochites desired to project 
through his face, which is far removed from the styl- 
ized abstracted or neutral expression typical of period 
portraits.1** Metochites’ posture and aristocratic attire 
reflect his public image—one of high social and eco- 
nomic standing, erudition, and incumbency as a senior 
office of state he holds, all of which he attests in his 
early poems—but at the same time, as he addresses the 
charitable Lord and begs for mercy and salvation, his 
facial expression imparts internal insecurity, which he 
frequently expressed in his writings. 


128 I. Spatharakis, The Portrait in Byzantine Illuminated Manu- 
scripts (Leiden, 1976), figs. 66, 71, 87, 93,141, 143-51. 


Returning to the Healing of the Multitude, 
research has attributed the rare scene at Chora to the 
existence of a hospital in the complex of the monastery 
and the influence of this on the mosaicist; all categories 


of patients depicted in the scene were treated there.!”? 


129 Knipp, “Narrative and Symbol,” 163. Rossi, “Reconsidering,” 
73-76, has linked the representation of the Healing of the Multitude 
with Nikephoros Xanthopoulos’s account of the miracles of the 
Virgin Zoodochos Pege. This iconographic connection is obvious in 
the Panaghia Hodegetria in Mystras, where the image of the Virgin 
Zoodochos Pege over the entrance of the narthex is perfectly attuned 
with the miracles. See Etzeoglou, Nads ty¢ Odnyyzpias, pls. 30-31; 
Rossi, “Miracle Cycle,” esp. 238-40. In Chora the representation 
of Zoodochos Pege over the tomb of Demetrios Angelos Doukas 
Palaiologos, son of Emperor Andronikos II, in the arcosolium of the 
north wall of the inner narthex, does not seem to be associated with 
the miracle scenes located on the opposite edge of the inner narthex. 
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The theory of a hospital at the monastery, proposed by 
Ihor Sevéenko, was based on an indirect reference by 
Metochites to a place where the monks cared for and 
cured the sick.13° Metochites, in his literary oeuvre and 
in his letter to the monks of Chora on the occasion of 
the death of their abbot, expresses his ideas on how to 
deal with illness, which are closely linked to the scenes 
of Christ’s healing miracles: 


Show compassion toward the sick and be ready 
to extend all possible help to them through 
means which, as you know, have been avail- 
able in the monastery for that purpose for a 
long time, from the very beginning, and with 
which I was very much concerned. This assis- 
tance should extend both to those who are 
inside the monastery, live together with you, 
and are sharing your way of life and to outsid- 
ers, whoever they may be. Wherever possible, 
assist Nature, to whose laws we are all subject, 
in her battle against <sickness> annoying insur- 
rection and abuse; attend to the visiting of the 
sick and thereby attend to Christ, who makes 
visiting them His own concern and applies it to 
Himself along with His other commands con- 


cerning love of our fellow man.'?? 


This passage shows even more realistically Metochites’ 
sympathetic attitude in regard to human sickness and 
his genuine interest in the need for bodily healing. 
It goes on to reveal that the patron of the monastery 
took measures to purchase the necessary equipment 
and medicines to maintain the space in the monastery 
that functioned as an infirmary and had existed from 


The funeral function of the north part projects the eschatological 
character of the representation, because it is accompanied by Christ 
H XQOPA TON ZONTON (The Realm of the Living), as declared 
in the inscription for the figure of Christ in bust, on the intrados of 
the arcosolium. See Underwood, Kariye Djami, 1:295-99 (tomb H); 
S. T. Brooks, “The History and Significance of Tomb Monuments at 
the Chora Monastery,” in Restoring Byzantium, 23-31, esp. 25-28; 
N. Troupkou, “O tadog tov dearéty Anuyntpiov sty Movy ts 
Xadpac xaty lavayia Zwodsyoc yyy,” Bulavriased 3 (2016): 301-17. 
130 Sevéenko, “Theodore Metochites,” 32, n. 105. 


131 Sevéenko, “Theodore Metochites,” 75. For the Greek text, 
see Polemis and Kaltsogianni, Oration 16: I1pdg tovs wovayods tis 
Xwpac ext TH tehevtq tod tpwtov xa8ynyoupévov adtHv AovKd- 
uovmdia te én’ aAdTH- Kal TpOTpOTY adtots cig THY emtuéhElav TOD 
KadOD (13.4.4-52). 
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earlier times. Just as Metochites purchased expensive 
books and furniture and decorated the monastery for 
the spiritual edification of the monks,'% he acted simie 
larly toward the healing of their bodies from sicknesses, 
as first and foremost, the infirmary served the needs of 
the monastery. 

The phrase “Show compassion toward the sick” 
links directly to the compassionate Christ of the 
Healings in the poems of the patron. Metochites urges 
the monks to follow his thinking, so as to relieve the 
afflicted, and explicitly states why Chora is a space of 
spiritual and corporeal salvation: Combating sickness 
in society with the laws of the natural world, the spiri- 
tual wisdom of human beings, and the equipment of 
the infirmary are the basic prerequisites for healing, as 
he understood it. Consequently, the iconography of the 
healing miracles and of salvation, in the various spaces 
of the monastery church, were complemented through 
the operation of the infirmary (even though it is not 
clear whether it was an established hospital, xenon, like 
the one that operated at the Pantokrator monastery).1*7 
Whatever the case for Metochites the representation of 
the healing cycle was not due primarily to the specific 
space, but to his broader thinking and his personal need 
for healing and salvation. As his letter to the monks 
and the patron’s oeuvre confirm, the Chora monastery 
is above all a space of spiritual development, and more 
generally a benefaction for society, also encompassing 
an infirmary. 


Space, Imagery, and Metochites’ Thinking 


The patron’s extensive restoration of Chora, by add- 
ing spaces in the western, northern, and southern sec- 
tions of the church, completely changed the form of 
the middle Byzantine katholikon, creating a structural 
building complex whose chief trait Robert Ousterhout 
called “an eloquent irregularity.”13* The intentional 


132 Inhis first poems, Metochites states clearly the aim of buying 
books. See above, note 12. On Metochites’ book collection in Chora, 
see Sevéenko, “Theodore Metochites,” 34-37. 


133. See T. S. Miller, The Birth of the Hospital in the Byzantine 
Empire (Baltimore, 1997), 135-66, for the way in which hospitals 
were organized in the monastic community, as described in detail in 
the typikon of John II Komnenos. 


134 R.G. Ousterhout, “Reading Difficult Buildings: The Lessons 
of the Kariye Cammi,” in Klein, Ousterhout, and Pitarakis, Kariye 
Camii Reconsidered, 95-105, esp. 104-5. For Metochites’ restoration 
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morphological multilingualism in the Chora complex 
is evident in the different spaces, each with its own 
function and significance yet unified within the entity 
as a whole. The extensive marble dado in the naos of 
the katholikon left only the upper surfaces available 
for decoration, which were decorated according to the 
basic principles of the middle Byzantine Dodecaorton.'*° 
The strident contrast between the narrativity of the 
iconographic cycles in the two narthexes and the aus- 
tere middle Byzantine system to which the artist cleaves 
the Palaiologan mosaics in the naos are characteristic of 
the imbalance in the monastery’s decorative style. 

The two narthexes, the parekklesion, and the refec- 
tory were autonomous spaces in the monastery complex, 
but at the same time, because of the shared thematic and 
iconographic references to the healings and resurrec- 
tion cycles, they formed a single and dynamic ensemble 
with a clear symbolic message. This organization led the 
faithful along a contiguous course of imagery from one 
end of the building to the other through alternating 
architectural forms. The different spaces and surfaces, 
although self-contained, are also unified in the eye of 
the beholder through the iconographic program. Their 
symbolic messages impart illness, healing, salvation, 
and resurrection. There is a strong sense in Chora that 
the building consists of different architectural units that 
on the one hand function as an autonomous space, but 
on the other as a broader whole. Behind this complex- 
ity and seemingly piecemeal articulation of the building 
ensemble lies the thinking of the learned patron.!°° 

Here Metochites’ view is based on a specific philo- 
sophical perspective, awareness of which helps in under- 
standing not only the organization of the spaces of the 
ministry cycle but the whole complex as well. This con- 
cept, called Division (Staipectc) and Full Completeness 
(evtedéyeta), is a philosophical aesthetic system of 


see Underwood, Kariye Djami, 1:14-24, summarized in Ousterhout, 
Kariye Camii, 89. 

135 The Palaiologan painter’s obligatory dependence on the twelfth- 
century program, also ascertained in the apse, gives the impression that 
the naos mosaics follow a more “conservative style.” See Ousterhout, 
“Difficult Buildings,” 99-100. Metochites refers in his first and second 
poem to the marble dado and to the mosaic decoration in the upper 
parts of the katholikon. See Polemis, Carmina, poem I, 990-93, 1001- 
5, poem II, 334-39: Polemis, Poems, 82-83, 103. 

136 Ousterhout, “Difficult Buildings,” 98-100; idem, Finding 
a Place in History: The Chora Monastery and Its Patrons (Nicosia, 
2017), 35, 39-41. 


the imperial school of Nicaea. Emperor Theodore II 
Laskaris (1221/22-1258), a prolific and unconventional 
author, devoted the first of his six essays to this notion.1%7 
Laskaris asserts, 


After the dignity of full completeness, one 
should know that division is closest to full 
completeness, but it [division] is closest to each 
of the two [full completeness and dignity], if 
something is complete in every respect... . For 
should we divide, we make a collection that seeks 
also full completeness beginning from divi- 
sion and ending at this one [full completeness] 
from the other [division] as if from a mother, 
from her as if from a breath, an animated force 
of life. How can, then, what is born not come 
from a maternal cause, [15] and how can what 
is permitted to endure not be composed from 
life-giving incorruption? Division is a mother, 
a full completeness of things, a life and a soul, 
and is, as it were, a constitutive, essential incor- 
ruption and existence. The person thus seeking 
full completeness seeks the integrity of his 
own labour.... What else does the person who 
preserves the dignity of each of the two things 
[full completeness and division] do other than 
seek blamelessness as far as it lies within human 
reach, strengthen his own characteristics, train 
his mind not to think loose thoughts, and forces 
their actions to act most reasonably and in full 
completion? ... This is most novel, this is most 
true... since through full completeness and 
division things come into being, endure, and 
possess their natural character. Great is, there- 
fore, the exaltation of full completeness and 
division! For these are sisters always, and where 
the one is found, the other is inseparably there 
too. Neither is in time the former apart from 
the latter, nor is in action the one unhelpful to 
the other, for they have in common time and 
power, labour and honour, and everything is to 
them common, akin and inseparable.138 


137 See P. A. Agapitos, “Literature in the Empire of Nicaea and 
Its Legacy: An Interpretative Synthesis,” Medioveo Greco 21 (2021): 
1-37, €Sp. 15-37. 

138 P. A. Agapitos and D. Angelov, “Six Essays by Theodore 
II Laskaris in Vindobonensis Phil. Gr. 321: Edition, Translation, 
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The young Theodore encountered division and full 
completeness during his studies at the imperial school 
of St. Tryphon, founded by Laskaris.'?? From the 
content of Metochites’ speech in praise of Nicaea, 
delivered in that city in the presence of Emperor 
Andronikos II, one realizes that he had read the 
Encomium on the Great City of Nicaea, written some 
forty years earlier by Laskaris.1*° The influence of this 
philosophical system is readily apparent in Metochites’ 
thinking and the way in which he composes his schol- 
arly and literary works.!*1 

The philosophical concept of division and full 
completeness, as explicated in Laskaris’ essay, helps in 
interpreting the thinking of Chora’s patron that lies 
behind the healings cycle in the different parts of the 
monastery complex and on the architectural surfaces on 
which the cycle is developed. The cycle is preserved in 
the bays, spanning two narthexes, the ceilings of which 
are articulated with domical vaults, some of which are 
in a style that is found only at Chora.!*? Each bay as a 
structural unit divides the larger space of the two nar- 
thexes, isolating one part of the unified architectural 


Analysis,” JOB 68 (2019): 39-76, esp. 40-41, and for comments on 
this passage, 67. 

139 For Metochites’ studies at the imperial school, see Agapitos, 
“Literature and Education,” 38-40, with full bibliography. 


140 E. Mineva, “O ‘Nixaede’ tod OeodHpov tod Metoyitov,” 
Diptycha 6 (1994-1995): 307-27, specifically 314-25; A. Tartaglia, 
Theodorus II Ducas Laskaris: Opuscula rhetorica (Munich, 2000), 
68-84; Agapitos, “Literature,” 36 with bibliography. 

141 The full extent of the influence of division and full completef 
ness in Metochites’ writings has yet to be investigated systematically. 
In regard to the present study, its influence can be ascertained in the 
first chapter of the first book of Introduction to Astronomy and in 
his first poem, which reference the life and education of Metochites 
and his relation to the Chora monastery. See B. Bydén, Theodore 
Metochites’s Stoicheiosi Astronomike and the Study of Natural Philo- 
sophy and Mathematics in Early Palaiologan Byzantium, Studia 
Graeca et latina Gothoburgensia 66 (Géteborg, 2003), 417-43. 
Another example of this influence is the seven-volume luxury edi- 
tion that Metochites prepared with the collaboration of his pupil 
Nikephoros Gregoras (ca. 1295-1360). The edition is a compilation 
of autonomous works (poems, epistemological works) with differ- 
ent content, but all the pieces constitute one manuscript, standing as 
a single complete corpus. See Agapitos, “Literature and Education,” 
39-40. On Gregoras’ comments on these works of Metochites, see 
Nicephori Gregorae Epistulae, ed. P.-A. M. Leone, 2 vols. (Matino, 
1982), 2:85—88. I thank Panagiotis Agapitos for this reference. 


142 R.G. Ousterhout, The Architecture of the Kariye Camii in 
Istanbul, DOS 25 (Washington, DC, 1987), 131. 
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space and at the same time enhancing the continuity 
and unity of the space of which it is a part. 

The structural function of the architectural 
surfaces, at once separate and incorporated in a set, 
requires explanation. The organization of the healing 
cycle in the narthexes functions in exactly the same 
way. This represents the ideal solution for depicting 
an extensive cycle as a divided entity—the dominant 
idea in the philosophical conception of division and 
full completeness. The narration of the healings was 
adapted perfectly to the narthexes following the same 
logic. Each episode of healing in each of the bays con- 
stitutes a self&contained and distinct thematic unit, but 
at the same time is part of a larger iconographic entity. 
One gets this impression when looking at the minis- 
try cycle from the northern and southern ends of the 
outer narthex (figs. 13-14), which reinforces the view 
about the interaction between artist and architect.!7 
Moreover, the healings in the south bay of the inner 
narthex function as an autonomous program, but are 
also part of the ministry cycle. 

The other important space for the healings cycle, 
after the narthexes, was the monastery’s large refec- 
tory, which, as Metochites wrote in his second poem, 
stood next to the katholikon.’** The poem mentions 
that scenes of miracles were depicted in the refectory, 
without providing additional details.'*° There is very 
little evidence of healing scenes in the few refectories 
surviving from the Byzantine period, unlike from the 
post-Byzantine period, of which there are examples of 
decorated refectories.'*° From Metochites’ testimony, 


143 Ousterhout, The Architecture, 130-31, figs. 115-116; idem, Kariye 
Cami, 35, 39. 

144 “Nearby (main church) is built the common refectory, a beau- 
tiful, sacred building very long indeed” (Polemis, Carmina, poem II, 
334-35: Polemis, Poems, 103). See also Featherstone, “Metochites’s 
Poems,” 220; Magdalino, “Theodore Metochites,” 173. 

145 “It (the refectory) is decorated with paintings: it is shining 
with an excellent colouring resembling various, colourful flowers 
and the paintings represent the mysteries and the miracles of Christ” 
(Polemis, Carmina, poem II, 337-41: Polemis, Poems, 103). 

146 No scenes of healing have survived from the wall paintings 
of the second layer in the refectory of the monastery of St. John the 
Theologian on Patmos, while only the scene of Christ Healing the 
Man Possessed has been identified with certainty in the refectory of 
Apollonia (last quarter of the thirteenth century). By contrast, sev- 
eral scenes of miracles are found in the refectories of the Athonite 
Dionysiou, Esphigmenou, and Pantokratoras monasteries. See 
H. Kollias, Bugavtivy Téyvy orgy EN dda: [létuos (Athens, 1986), 
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Fig. 13. 

Chora, outer 
narthex, looking 
north. Photo 

by author. 


Fig. 14. 

Chora, inner 
narthex, looking 
south. Photo by 
R. Ousterhout. 
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it is quite probable that some of the subjects of heal- 
ings depicted in the two narthexes were repeated in 
the Chora refectory. After all, the influence of division 
and full completeness on Metochites’ thinking led the 
patron of the composite complex of Chora to the idea 
of unifying the aforesaid independent spaces through 
the shared experience of the iconography of Christ’s 
miracles. The full integration of this unified scheme 
was achieved by the addition of the parekklesion to 
the katholikon. The parekklesion completes, as space 
and iconography, the ideological scheme of healing— 
salvation, as emphasized in the patron’s poems. The res- 
urrection scenes and the Descent into Hades complete 
the eschatological dimension that Metochites gives to 
the healings and illustrate his hope of eternal life at the 
Last Judgment, the expressed sentiment with which he 
often concludes his poems.'*7 

The same continuity and connectivity of Meto- 
chites’ philosophical views and his personal desires is 
also apparent in the internal articulation of the mon- 
astery. It cannot be a coincidence that the healing cycle 
is brought to a close at the southern end of the inner 
narthex, where a passageway leads to the parekkle- 
sion (fig. 14). Metochites, in his personal desire for 
redemption, unites the healings in the narthex with 
his funerary chapel, where his path toward salvation 
ends with resurrection. The patron often expressed in 
his writings the division between his professional life 
in state affairs and his desired ideal life of acquiring 
knowledge. These fundamental views in Metochites’ 
oeuvre are reflected in the layout of the two narthexes 
and the parekklesion and imprinted the correlation of 
these spaces with the iconography.'*8 


24-26; J.J. Yiannias, “The Refectory Program at Apollonia,” in The 
Twilight of Byzantium, ed. S. Curéié and D. Mouriki (Princeton, 
1991), 162-63, fig. 3; A. I. Tavlakis, “To evxovoypadixd tpdypayua 
atic tpdmeles Twv povwy Tov Aylov‘Opovg” (PhD diss., University of 
Ioannina, 1997), 103-6, 145-46, 202-3. See also J. J. Yiannias, “The 
Refectory Paintings of Mount Athos: An Interpretation,” in The 
Byzantine Tradition after the Fall of Constantinople, ed. J.J. Yiannias 
(Charlottesville, 1991), 269-340. 

147 See S. E. J. Gerstel, “The Chora Parekklesion, the Hope for 
a Peaceful Afterlife, and Monastic Devotional Practices,” in Klein, 
Ousterhout, and Pitarakis, Kariye Camii Reconsidered, 119-45, at 
136-38. 

148 For the linking of these spaces and their contribution to 
imparting the iconographic messages, see R. Ousterhout, “Temporal 
Structuring in the Chora Parekklesion,” Gesta 34.1 (1995): 63-76, 
esp. 68-70; idem, “Difficult Buildings,” 100. 
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Conclusion 


The most essential observation to be drawn from the 
interpretation of the Chora ministry cycle through 
the literary oeuvre of the foundation’s patron is the 
autobiographical character of the cycle.'*? In reality, 
the greater part of the cycle’s course parallels the life 
and worldview of Metochites as expressed in his works 
as a whole. The hymn to knowledge and wisdom, 
with the representation of Jesus among the Doctors, 
and the attainment of spiritual strength in order to 
deal with the dark and satanic forces of human life, 
as imprinted in the scene of the Temptations, consti- 
tute the patron’s personal wish for protection and an 
answer to the anxiety he repeatedly voices. In these 
two iconographic representations, Metochites sees his 
own path toward acquiring the knowledge that not 
only secured for him the highest public offices, but 
also led him to renovate the monastery that offered 
him safety from the hostile elements of society, which 
he correlates with the action of demonic forces. 
Concurrently, these two scenes link to the patron’s 
continuous declarations concerning the spiritual 
armament required for man to attain the ideal life and 
to confront demonic forces. 

A prominent leitmotif in Metochites’ thinking 
is illness, because he believes that it results from the 
sick society in which he lives, not least because of the 
prevailing atmosphere in the Byzantine capital due to 
the civil strife between Andronikos II and his grand- 
son. The civil war is, however, only one aspect of a sick 
society that is suffering more generally due to spiritual 
decadence and materialism, which generate diseases of 
mind and body. This decadence generates envy, which 
destroys the mind, body, and human relations. The 
intensity of the personal relationship between Chora’s 
iconography and its patron emanates from Metochites’ 
confession that he too, as a prominent member of soci- 
ety, is himself sick, because he has committed countless 
crimes in connection with his high office and involve- 
ment in state affairs. 

Metochites’ focus on illness and healing, as evident 
in his writings and in the mosaics, projects his personal 
anxiety over the contradictions in his life, between the 


149 As demonstrated, this autobiographic character is strongly 
evident in many of Metochites’ works and reflects the influence of 
Nicaean writings. See Agapitos, “Education,” 37. 
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ideal of knowledge and the darkening of the intellect, 
the spiritual rise and the mental fall, the social power 
and the personal fear. One the one hand, Christ as 
healer and savior is so strong in Metochites’ oeuvre that 
it reveals the interpretation of the ministry cycle as a 
unique case of a personal relationship of the patron with 
the program he plans. On the other hand, the notion 
of a suffering Christ is completely alien to Metochites’ 
thinking, which is why any hint of the Passion is absent 
from the Chora narthexes, though scenes from Christ’s 
Passion were painted in the narthex before the four- 
teenth century.!*° In the mindset of the Chora patron, 
man is the sufferer, and Christ is the savior. 

It could be argued that Metochites’ preoccupa- 
tion with healing stemmed from his own affliction 
with a disability or disease, but from what is currently 
known, this was not the case. On the basis of his lit- 
erary oeuvre, however, it can be confidently said that 
Metochites overridingly suffered illness as a psychoso- 
matic problem. This is especially evident in his poetry, 


150 Scenes from the Passion cycle are depicted in the narthex of the 
Zoodochos Pege in Samari, Messenia. See C. von Scheven-Christians, 
“Die Kirche der Zoodochos Pégé bei Samari in Messenien” (PhD 
diss., University of Bonn, 1980), 161-69. The wall paintings in the nar- 
thex have recently been conserved and dated to the mid-thirteenth 
century. See S. E. J. Gerstel and M. Kappas, “Between East and West: 
Locating Monumental Painting from the Peloponnese,” in Cross- 
Cultural Interaction between Byzantium and the West, 1204-1669: 
Whose Mediterranean Is It Anyway? Papers from the Forty-Eighth 
Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, Milton Keynes (28-30 March 
2015), ed. A. Lymberopoulou (London, 2018), 175-202, at 189-91; 
M. Kappas, “Op@dd08a povactypia oty Meconvia kata ty didpKera 
ts Dpayxoxpatiac,” in To Apyasodomixd Epyo ornv [lehondvvngo 2 
(AETIEA 2): Hpaxtixed tng B’ Emocyuovinns Suvdvtnons (Kahapdra, 
1-4 NoeuGpiov 2017), ed. M. Xanthopoulou et al. (Kalamata, 2020), 
691-700, at 693-94, figs. 5—6. 
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some of which could be characterized as existentialist.!>1 


The eschatological nature of salvation is expressed by 
the funerary chapel, which is linked in iconography 
and architecturally with the healings of the inner 
narthex. The triumphant Christ is the guarantor of 
Metochites’ healing from painful malaise and of his 
own resurrection. 

The messages of illness, healing, and salvation 
bind the iconographic program in the Chora complex, 
featuring the triumphant Christ protagonist in the 
healings cycle in the narthexes and in the resurrection 
cycle in the parekklesion. The poems of Metochites 
and the iconography of the ministry cycle express and 
visualize the same conception: for Chora’s patron, 
the monastery is a spiritual space of healing in which 
man, through exercising his intellect, is led to healing 
of the body and the soul and ultimately to salvation. 
The rhythmical perception and comprehension of this 
message through the space and iconography in separate 
parts of the complex, which are unified by the cohesion 
of the program, is due to the concept of division and 
full completeness, according to which Metochites made 
the composite building of Chora his personal “keep” 
and the visual expression of his life: a place of refuge 
from woes and sin, and the place for a prestigious life of 
knowledge and eloquence. 
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151 The method and the style that Metochites employs to develop 
his personal views and existential questions is strongly reminis- 
cent of Gregory of Nazianzus, whose poetry is likewise considered 
existential. On this issue, see B. Vertoudakis, To dydo0 bibAio tus 
Tladativis AvSohoylac: Mia uehérn twv exrypapuadtwy tov [py yoptov 
Naliavéyvov (Athens, 2011). 
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